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WALTER LIPPMANN AND EDU- 
CATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


EDUCATIONAL controversy is too often, in 
the language of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘vanity and 
a striving after wind.’’ There is quite a 
breeze just now on the weaknesses which 
the war is supposed to have revealed in our 
edueational philosophy and practice. 

It is very far from my intention to argue 
that all is for the best educationally in the 
best of all possible worlds. I believe with 
deep conviction that a major reorientation 
of our entire educational structure will be 
required if we are to remain fit to meet the 
erowing requirements of a complex indus- 
trial society that intends to preserve its 
heritage of freedom. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to hold such a conviction, and quite 
another to agree with some of the specific 
criticism that is now in the air. 

Walter Lippmann has recently used a 
devastating critique of an individual geog- 
raphy professor’s statement of war aims 
as an excuse for a sharp attack on the en- 
tire system of contemporary American edu- 
cation. Its ‘‘science,’’ says he, prepares 
men for the aeceptance of ‘‘abominable 
crimes,’’ for ‘‘playing with murder and 
robbery and the blackest brand of bad 
faith.’? Such possibilities are seen as the 
‘‘product of an academic system in which 
the study of moral wisdom has been aban- 
doned’’ and in which conclusions are no 
longer ‘‘subject to the discipline of moral 
education.’’ 

This is fighting language. It is probable 
that Professor Renner’s maps will not ex- 


‘ 
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plain the outburst. It is more likely that 
they merely furnished an occasion for a 
blast at American 
based on more deep-seated causes. 


edueation which was 
Per- 
sonally, I didn’t lke Professor Renner’s 
maps either, although I think no one should 
define error without revealing his yardstick 
of truth. If it should be assumed—and 
American experience in 1919 is a warning 
—that the postwar world is not going to be 
ripe for a fundamental modification of na- 
tional sovereignty, and if it should also be 
admitted that a mere return to the old con- 
ception of national sovereignty will simply 
make us repeat the experience of the armi- 
stice between Versailles and the Nazi-Soviet 
pact of 1939, then there are worse things to 
contemplate as a possible future than an 
effort to give national sovereignty itself a 
more solid basis. Neither Professor Ren- 
ner nor Mr. Lippmann defined the yard- 
stick with which alternatives in the future 
were to be measured—and that part of the 
argument therefore remains unsettled. 
Furthermore, it is possible to agree—as 
I do—with Mr. Lippmann’s disapproval of 
proposals that seem to justify Nazi aggres- 
sion, and still to question whether the men- 
tal products of a single professor of geog- 
raphy justify a blanket indictment of the 
entire educational process of which the 


professor is merely a rather insignificant 
Even if all American geographers- 
agreed with such 


part. 
or a majority of them 


proposals, it would not prove anything 
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about American education as a whole, and 
the fact seems to be that a majority of them 
do not agree with Professor Renner. It is 
also fair to remember that Professor Ren- 
ner played a considerable part in an edu- 
cational program to prepare America for 
this war (long before Pearl Harbor) by 
making it air-and-map conscious. How 
does this collpare with the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor record of President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, with whose eduea- 
tional views Mr. Lippmann seems to agree? 

In other words: the need for educational 
reconstruction is large enough to detach 
the issue from any accidental connection 
with individuals or specific postwar pro- 
posals with which current discussion may 
be concerned. The heart of the criticism 
is the claim that ‘tthe study of moral wis- 
dom has been abandoned. ’’ It comes with 
peculiar authority from a thinker who has 
shown himself—in such works as his ‘‘ Pref- 
ace to Morals’’ and ‘‘ The Good Society ’’— 
to be peculiarly sensitive to the scope of the 
problem. 

Does Mr. Lippmann mean by ‘‘moral 
education’’ the peculiar type of training 
that is still given in church-related schools 
and colleges, and is not any longer offered 
in public —that is, seeularized — institu- 
tions? If so, does he know of any objec- 
tive evidence that demonstrates significant 
civic differences in the graduates of these 
institutions in contemporary America? If 
he is not moved by such evidence—and he 
doesn’t mention the subject—we must ap- 
parently conelude that he is thinking of 
something else. Elsewhere—in a _ recent 
Phi Beta Kappa address—Lippmann has 
discussed the entire problem in historical 
terms. There he blamed the weaknesses of 
contemporary public life upon the decline 
in classical education. Modern education, 
he said, ‘‘is determined to destroy Western 
civilization’’ by refusing to transmit from 


veneration to generation ‘‘the religious and 
classical culture of the Western world.’’ 
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This is the old argument that classica| 
education somehow offered a unique trai: 
ing for diseipline and for character. |; 
there is very little positive evidence about 
the type of moral education that separates 
‘‘morals’’ from the rest of the curriculum 
as if it were a separate subject, there js 
plenty of evidence on the relation of ‘‘char- 
acter’’ and ‘‘discipline’’ to the old classica| 
curriculum. 

The English so-called ‘‘public’’ (that is, 
in England, private) schools are firm) 
wedded to the classical program because it 
is supposed to develop ‘‘character’’ as over 
against the common school’s stress on 
‘‘mere’’ intellectual development. Per- 
haps it will suffice to cite the English phi 
losopher C. E. M. Joad’s recent comment 
on the education of the English governing 
class. Singapore and Burma—he said 
have shown that we could have done with a lot less 
character (if gossip, bridge, golf, whisky, a bel 
ligerent low-browism expressing itself in a hearty 
dislike of art, literature, and thought, and a ca 
pacity for leadership expressed in an immeasura} 
disdain of men with differently coloured skins, tli 
whole suffused by a sublime consciousness of ineff: 
ble superiority, may indeed be called character) i 
exchange for a little more brains. 

So much for classical education in relation 
to ‘‘character’’! 

On the supposed relationship of ‘‘dis 
cipline’’ to classical education, we ean cite 
abundant American experience. One of 
the principal reasons for the abandonment 
of the classical curriculum was the diffi- 
culty of insuring student discipline as long 
as it remained a general requirement. We 
have forgotten about these problems today 
beeause our so-called elective system—with 
all its peculiar weaknesses—has at least 
given students sufficient challenge to their 
interests to remove the crudest grounds 
for campus discontent. Walter P. Rogers’s 
recent volume—‘ Andrew D. White and 
the Modern University’’—gives a wealth of 
historic data. The ‘‘Great Rebellion”’ at 
Princeton in 1816 might be selected as an 
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example in which, in the language of one 
observer, 
all college exercises were suspended for several 
luvs, and half the country was given a new topie 
f discussion. The tutors were imprisoned in their 
oms, the doors of Nassau Hall were nailed up; 
bonfire was made of the college out-buildings, 
bell was rung continuously, windows were 
smashed and billets of firewood fell in all direc 
tions on the heads of officers who tried to break 


their way in. 

Andrew D. White’s radical innovations at 
Cornell were based on the correct assump- 
tion that disciplinary reform would follow 
** Auto- 
under- 


curricular modification. In his 


biography’? he deseribed his own 
evraduate college with the words that 


Similar evi- 


ae 


of 
discipline there was none.’’ 
dence could be cited in a dozen institutions. 
It is plain unvarnished poppyeock to iden- 
tify required classical edueation with dis- 
cipline or character. Such arguments are 
typical of the nostalgic comments about 
the past that are so characteristic of a good 
deal of contemporary wishful thinking on 
the conservative side. 

Character and discipline are indeed de- 
sirable qualities—and I, for one, would be 
disposed to agree with the thesis that they 
are areas of weakness in our current situ- 
ation. Character and discipline are not, 
however, produced by imposing a curricu- 
lum. They are rooted in purpose. Char- 
acter can only be defined in terms of pur- 
pose—and discipline is a matter of shared 
purpose, unless we are thinking of a certain 
type of military discipline which is indeed 
a matter of ‘‘theirs not to reason why’’ and 
which, as every student of military morale 
knows, fails to achieve its purpose unless 
it is based upon a preceding period of in- 
culeation of national purpose. Any effort 
to produce either character or discipline by 
imposition results in explosions and bad 
morale. 

The strength of the old classical eur- 
riculum was its preoccupation with authors 
who stressed the enduring values of hu- 
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man civilization. Its characteristic weak- 
ness was a tendency to deteriorate into 
‘gerund grinding and reciting by rote’’ 
in which the ‘‘enduring values’’ were lost 
in the grammarian’s shuffle. Most of us 
have heard equivalents of the story of the 
classicist who introduced his class to the 
‘*pleasures’’ of reading a piece by Sopho- 
‘fa veritable treasure 
It is 


moreover a peculiar modern heresy to iden- 


cles, because it was 
house of grammatical peculiarities.’ 


tify classical education with exclusive cul 
tivation of intellectual virtues. The choice 
and order of Plato’s statements about edu 
cation may be pondered in which the 
‘‘body’’ almost always precedes the ‘‘soul,”’ 
and in which the heaviest possible stress is 
placed on rhythm, the ‘‘harmonies,’’ and 
especially musical training. 

**Morals’’ 


wide support as educational aims because 


‘ 


and ‘‘eitizenship’’ command 
most of the arguments in favor of ‘‘moral 
education’? are general, and therefore re- 
main as meaningless as a general argument 


in favor of ‘‘planning.’’ The authors of 
such statements usually see themselves as 
the model or the planner. The real argu- 


ment begins when it is specified 


‘ 


‘who’”’ 


> 


plans for ‘‘what,’’:-when the values to be 
inculeated are chosen or enumerated, and 
the procedures to achieve the purpose are 
elaborated. 

The purpose of a liberal education is—as 
of old—the education of free men and the 
development of ‘‘a mind not easily imposed 
upon.’’ Ability to evaluate evidence, his- 
torical perspective, and a nice discrimina- 
tion in the use of language are obvious 
criteria of our success. A mere glance at 
our own student publications casts more 
than a little doubt upon the efficacy of the 
means which we have chosen to achieve our 
ends. Perhaps a fresh foeusing upon our 
professional purposes will give us a new 
view of the procedures that are now fol- 
lowed. It is possible to have a college in 
which all academie departments win na- 
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tional prizes for excellence in undergrad- 
the final 
does not 


uate instruction and in’ which 


product the graduated student 
correspond to any educational aim that the 
faculty may have had in mind at the out- 
set, just as it is possible to have a factory 
in which every single production depart- 
ment is of unparalleled excellence but in 
which the final produet may be disappoint- 
ine because the co-ordination of these de- 
partments has been poorly planned in the 
control room. 

We should ask questions about the tra- 
ditional pattern of separation of school and 
formal educa- 


society which assumes that 


tion must continue to a certain age and 
then be cut off completely, although recent 
concern with our ‘‘youth problem’’ in- 
creasingly points to the need in the school 
as well as in society for transitional pro- 


We should ask 


questions about the extent to which agen- 


cedures and institutions. 
cies like the family, the chureh, and ap- 
prenticeships formerly played a part in the 
education of our young which they do not 
at present perform—and in that process we 


may discover new functions for the school 
if the final produet is to have something 
Such 


an approach is likely to make a purely in- 


like the same qualities it once had. 


tellectualist solution for our problem look 
a bit silly. In faet, part of our present 
difficulty les in the classical separation of 
mind and body, and of intellectual and 
practical education on the one hand, and 
of intellectual and moral edueation on the 
The 


times, centering on the choice of edueation 


other. entire controversy of recent 
for life, for citizenship, or for earning a 
living, is a phony. Edueation should aim 
at all the 


which they are separated is itself a measure 


three together, and extent to 
of our confusion. 

We should ask some basie questions about 
the type of qualities that are required in 


the modern, urban world to preserve the 


species of free men and women, and about 
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the extent to which education in its aca- 
demie as well as in its guidance phases can 
If it 
should be agreed that shared values and 


contribute to their development. 


a capacity for teamwork are essentials for 
the survival of a free society, then the argu 
ment might usefully proceed with an ex- 
amination of the nature of the values that 
must be shared, and of the character of the 
essential teamwork. We spend a good dea! 
of time and energy upon our purposes in 
mathematics or composition, but the gen 
eral aim of eduecation—as distinguished 
from the aims in teaching specifie aca 
demie subjects—is taken for granted or re- 
The 
academic subjects are, however, merely sub 


served for commencement rhetorie. 
ordinate means of achieving our genera! 
purpose, and it is not likely that our gen- 
eral aim will be improved by treating the 
target as if marksmanship were an un- 
planned by-product of the quality of 
armament. 

Freedom is not likely to be the fruit of 
social or educational drift. Mr. Lippmann 
has raised crucial questions upon which the 
survival of a free society may depend quite 
as much as it does upon military victory 
in this war. They are not questions, how- 
ever, to which the answers are likely to be 
found in a purely intellectual program ot 
education. In my judgment, the answers 
are certain to be missed if we seek them in 
a return to a preceding pattern of educa 
tion, which was supplemented by an en- 
tirely different family and religious setting, 
and which, even under these easier cireum- 
stances, was tested and found wanting. 

Mr. Lippmann has a real problem on his 
mind—far more real than some of the tech- 
nological or economie questions that pre- 
occupy many of his colleagues, and a good 
many educators as well. But the answers 
are not to be found in nostalgie idealization 
of a past that never was. Only a vigorous 
reconstruction in terms of present needs 
and emerging experience will provide the 
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basis upon which a free society ean be pre- 
served and extended. Wholesale condem- 
nation of the 


would discard the elements of a future syn- 


entire educational system 
thesis which are emerging in the wide- 


spread experimentation and_ evaluation 
which characterize the national picture— 
from Antioch to St. John’s, from Swarth- 
more to Hamilton, from the University of 
Minnesota to Columbia College. Discon- 
tent with the ‘‘elective system’’ has moti- 
vated most of these programs—and a search 
for a defensible core of a modern curriculm 
is the general objective. In view of the 
multiplicity of educational purposes and 
of the variety of human capacities to be 
found in the large constituency of modern 
education, it is extremely doubtful that a 
single pattern will, or should, emerge. The 
search for defensible patterns is an unmis- 
takable part of the present picture, how- 
ever, and it would be a sad ease of ‘‘throw- 
ing the baby out with the bathwater’’ to 
discard the whole area of search and inno- 
vation because of a deep concern with the 
chaotic conditions which provoked it. 

The fundamental 
cohesion. It is this insight which leads 


Lippmann to say that the century ‘‘will 


issue is one of social 


belong to tyrants, demagogues and medio- 


INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


THE growth of technology demands a 
more effective system of education for the 
increasing number of designers and_ in- 
ventors of machines and processes as well 
as for the planners and administrators of 


The de- 


fense and war programs have revealed the 


our increasingly complex world. 


urgent need for more such men of energy 
and skill, but the need has existed for a 
long time and will be intensified as tech- 


nical progress continues. How can educa- 
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crities, if the schools do not restore to the 
common man the heritage of his culture.’’ 
It is, indeed, an issue of a moral or religious 
character. The traditional language may 
be misleading, however, because it suggests 
a static reliance on the old formula, which 
is accentuated by the use of the verb ‘‘re- 
store’? when the heart of the argument is 
really concerned with the assignment to the 
school of functions that have formerly been 
discharged in whole or in large part by 
other institutions. The modern problem is 
not static. It does not call for ‘‘restora- 
tion.’’ It ealls for a creative and dynamic 
process of moral regeneration, an effort to 
rebuild social cohesion by deliberate and 
systematic endeavor. 

The social cohesion that 
political and economic institutions possible 


‘“nherited’’—it 


made our free 


in recent centuries, was 


was, in John Dewey’s words, ‘‘a gift of 
evrace.’’ If free institutions are to endure, 
the moral basis for cohesion will have to be 
created by conscious and nationally planned 
effort. 
lenge to our generation and it will involve 


It is the supreme intellectual chal- 


whatever knowledge, insight, and experi- 
ence can be made available in the rational 
use of and 
aesthetic and physical, factors. 


moral emotional, as well as 


By 
W. E. HOWLAND 
PROFESSOR OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERING, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
tion be sufficiently augmented in speed and 
power? By the substitution of machine- 
shop instruction for reading and spelling 
or by other mere rearrangements of the 
Hardly. <A 
at the same time, a more drasti¢, reform, 
Nothing Jess than 


curriculum ? more sane, and 
I believe, is required. 
the full utilization of the out-of-school ae- 
effected if the 
the 


tivities must somehow be 


needed advancement in edueational 


process is to be made. 
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In the old days, a child was assigned 
regular chores to perform which used up 
most of his spare time and energy when 
out. No thought these 
chores an unwarranted hardship. Children 
found them burdensome, of course, but they 


were accepted as healthful, disciplinary, 


school Was one 


and necessary. Sports were, in those days, 
the main opportunity offered to children to 
Now many other activi- 
the 
But the baseball game of a few innings on 
the 
panded into organized baseball games for 


do as they wished. 


ties are available for same purpose. 


way home from school has now ex- 


the evenings and Saturday afternoons. So 
also with basketball, football, hockey, and 
other games, which, in the aggregate, ex- 
All 


of them require punch-clock regularity at 


tend throughout the entire school vear. 
practice. As sports have become superflu- 
ous, the spontaneity has gone out of them 
as well as most of the fun. 

Technology has done away with the neces- 
sity of chores, but sports have consumed the 
enormous energy thus released. Technical 
progress and social progress require that 
The 


vast power of youth now so universally 


this energy be turned back into use. 


directed into stereotyped sports programs 
and other equally unprofitable diversions 
need not be yoked to the chore-like tasks 
of former days; it should be harnessed to 
do a tremendous task, but the bridle should 
not be tight, and at times may be removed 
and youth turned loose in the various fields 
of art and science ‘‘to have fun,’’ as in the 
old-fashioned baseball games, ‘‘to browse at 
will on all the uplands of knowledge.”’ 
What that 
throw himself with persistent enthusiasm 


is it makes an athlete often 
into his sport and persuades him to count 
as nothing the hardship of training, the 
pain of strained muscles and broken bones, 
and the misery of physical exhaustion? 
Whatever it is, it is in part a fundamental 
It is what makes 
It is a 


characteristic of the man. 


heroes in catastrophe or in battle. 
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drive which comes from within but is 
evoked from without. The problem of edu- 
cation, as I see it, is to find the magie for- 
mula which will awaken the mighty genie 
sleeping within the soul and cause it to pos 
sess the mind, thus producing an athlete oj 
the intellect, a hero of science, a warrior in 
the army of advancing technology. 

I do not profess to know what the magic 
formula is, vet I think there must be one. 
for I have observed a boy who seems to be 
possessed by such a genie. At school, after 
school, and far into the night he struggles 
with his various scientific projects. Just 
now he is investigating magnetic lines of 
force. With fine iron filings, which he has 
scoured the city to obtain, he ereates in- 
tricate patterns of lines on paper held over 
magnets in various positions. These he 
photographs, having learned the technique 
of developing and printing for the purpose. 
He then seeks to obtain the equation of the 
lines by applying to them one mathematical 
function after another. With him this is 
serious business and not to be interfered 
with by anything except algebra contests, 
which he and regular 
school work, in which he maintains uni- 
formly high grades, and the few household 


chores already accepted as a part of his 


sometimes wins, 


routine. 

I say there must be a formula which has 
been found, but really this is not so. Have 
not merely some of the obstacles that might 
have stood in his way been removed, thus 
allowing his childhood curiosity and sense 
of the marvelous to endure longer than is 
usual, and may not suddenly some male- 
volent influence eall back the genie which 
inspires him into a bottle of eternal slum- 
ber: some compulsion to become a man and 
to put away childish things? 

I believe that science can be great fun to 
children and youth and that its pursuit in 
the spirit of the wondering child (which 
may also be that of our greatest investi- 
gators) can be a highly successful eduea- 
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tional experience. It may take the place of 
sports as a recreative activity, although, of 
What 


is true of science can doubtless also be true 


course, it does not develop the body. 


of art or of other intellectual hobbies. Let 
the child or the youth pursue them for the 
joy he may find and education will come as 
the almost inevitable by-produet—an_ un- 
sought gift of the gods. And while he is 
having fun, a scientist, possibly a creative 
scientist, is being developed. It would not 
seem strange to me if history should some 
time record that the solutions of the grave 
problems facing the world today had come 
from a prolongation into later life of the 
intellectual spare-time pleasures of child- 
hood, the work of boys who had refused to 
erow up. The Master said, ‘‘A little child 
shall lead them.’’ 

These observations and conclusions con- 
cerning the extracurricular education of 
this voung man prompt me to consider the 
field of 


which I am professionally concerned, and 


so-called higher edueation, with 
to determine the extent to which my pupils 
are engaged and absorbed in intellectual 
I find too little of 


this sort of thing going on among these 


pursuits after hours. 


older boys—these so-called students of col- 
lege age. Regular class preparation ab- 
sorbs some of their otherwise free time and, 
in the engineering school, a good deal of it, 
but the rest of their out-of-class time, which 
might be spent in intense intellectual enter- 
prises of genuine interest to them, is largely 
frittered away in the conventional triviali- 
ties of college life. Other college teachers 
have made the same observations and have 
reported them, as for example Burgess 
Johnson in his ‘‘Campus versus the Class- 
room’’ (Harper’s, July, 1933). He writes 
that it was his ‘‘fantastic hope’’ that young 
people had come to college to give their 
time to study and intellectual exercise. 
“But the campus prevents. It is a thief of 


It has become a confusion of noise 
, 


time. 


and motion.’’ And so on. 
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I am foreibly reminded of this situation 
each time I change from the role of the 
quizzed, which is mine when with this very 
young man, to that of quizzer, which | 
assume at school, and when the exhausted 
heckler rejoins the ranks of the pleased but 
distracted heckled again. 

I believe in my last sentence I have pre- 
cisely expressed the core of my complaint. 
With my students, it is I who seem to be 
furnishing the impetus for the learning 
With this boy, it is he. Not that 
intelligent, a few 


process. 
the 
doubtless are much more so; not that they 


students are less 


are lazy, many are plodders. It is rather 
that they seem to lack mental initiative, a 
fact which derives, I believe, from an in 
firmity of interest in intellectual pursuits. 

In order that a man should be vitally in 
terested in what he is doing, I believe that 
there should be a certain congruency be- 
tween that activity and nearly all of his 
intellectual attributes. In the first place, 


the activity should bring into play his 


oe 


fundamental ‘‘faculties,’’ such as bodily 
vigor, sense perception, memory, powers of 
deduction and of imagination, especially 
those in which he has been mostly highly 
eifted by nature and in the use of which 
he has developed knowledge, skills, and 
good habits, so that he may experience a 
genuine pleasure of craftsmanship and of 
mastery in its performance. And 
not a skilled craftsman in this activity, it 


if he is 


would afford him almost as much satisfac 
tion to experience a sense of improvement, 
of growing mastery, as is the ease of the 
young man I have spoken of in his growing 


mastery of science. Secondly, the activity 


should be one toward which he was im- 


pelled by his ‘‘drives,’’ more particularly 
by his dominant ‘‘drives,’’ whatever they 


(In him, I consider these to be 
Thirdly, the aec- 


tivity should be one that impresses him as 


may be. 
ambition and curiosity.) 


having value, that is to say, importance (it 
has never occurred to this voung man that 
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anything is more important than science). 


Finally, as a result of his experience, 
pleasant associations of various sorts should 
that 


(sometimes these associations seem to come 


have been developed with activity 
purely by accident) so that he has become 
accustomed to consider it one of his main 
Interests 

or example, I imagine that a voung man 
would be interested in preparing himself to 
that he 


would willingly devote most of his free time 


become an engineer, so much so 
to that endeavor if the following conditions 


were fulfilled: 


1) That he had especially good ability in what 
Thurstone calls the factors of visualization, numeri- 
il skills, power of deduction and of imagination. 
These I have ealled (or misealled) ‘‘ faeulties.’’ 
(2) That he had done well, in high school, in 
matl itics, in physics, and in other related sub- 


jects such as mechanical drawing or summer jobs 
of an engineering nature, and thus proved to him- 


self that he had the prerequisite faculties for a 


ecureer in engineering. 

(3) That he found himself ‘‘taking hold’’ and 
learning and liking most of his studies and home 
problems and working hard on them, especially 
those of his technical courses, that he found him- 


self curious about problems and wanting to solve 


them, and that all this had a fascination for him. 

(4) That his father and his fraternity brothers 
and least unpopular teachers all thought well of 
his ability and accomplishments in his engineering 
work and studies, that possibly also his best girl 
was pleased by these accomplishments, and that he 
thought his chanees of ‘‘landing’’ the kind of job 
he wanted were improved by his attention to these 
studies. All of his ‘‘drives’’ would thus be im- 
pelling him to do his best. 

5) That in his heart he knew that ‘‘the utiliza- 
tion of the forces and materials of nature for the 
benefit of man’’ 
of his best efforts. 


(6) And finally, that he seemed naturally to like 


is an important job and worthy 


the idea of being an engineer and building things 
no matter what objections to engineering might be 


raised. 


But suppose that the talented and well- 
prepared young man, whom I have just 
described, had a father who concealed his 


pride in his son’s aeademie suecess and 
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technical accomplishments for fear that the 
son would not enter the promising commer- 
cial career which he had planned for him, 
and suppose that, along with influential 
friends and visiting alumni and prominent 
campus figures, he urged the son to go out 
for activities as a necessary training for 
business leadership, and to let up on his 
technical studies for this purpose if neces- 
sary, and to take up golf, because business 
is done on the golf course, and to put out 
of mind such things as childhood inventions 
And 


suppose that the ‘‘big men’’ who had been 


and other similar boyish enthusiasms. 


held up to the young man as patterns for 
his conduct were financiers whose outstand- 
ing characteristics, so far as this young man 
could) determine, were not professional 
abilities in management for production, but 
rather the mere knack of making money. 
And suppose that, in this way or in other 
ways, he were persuaded that the worth of 
a man or of a job is to be determined by 
and success in 


financial returns 


‘utilizing the forces of nature for the bene- 


not by 
fit of man.’’ Would the young man’s inter- 
est in engineering continue? The question 
answers itself. Thus a mighty genie which 
once inspired him would now be locked up 
in its bottle, perhaps forever. 

It is not clear to me that the preponder- 
ant influences at work at a college are not 
such as to encourage the young man to be 
from engineering into 


diverted purely 


commercial pursuits. The teachers may 
say, as has President Wickenden, that ‘‘the 
industrialist who made his pile by ravishing 
natural resources, grinding labor, crushing 
competitors, and enticing investors into a 
financial labyrinth, and then devotes it to 
building up great enterprises or endowing 
art and education, has been in the past 
something of a ‘popular hero’ but that his 
sun is setting.’’ Will, however, the young 
man believe the professor when so many of 
his acquaintances are preaching and exem- 
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plifying the ascendance of similar lumi- 
naries, albeit of lesser brilliance? 

If I have correctly named the conditions 
that control a man’s interest in his eduea- 
tion, do they not suggest some policies that 
the college might adopt to improve and 
strengthen professional and academic in- 
terests? I offer the following: 

(1) The college might strain out a greater num 
ber of misfits early in their careers or before they 
enter college, men who do not have the necessary 
fundamental abilities to start with. 


2) The college might give more encouragement 


the improvement of high-school teaching in the 
erequisites of engineering training. This means 


my mind a shift of emphasis from the training 


of athletic coaches to the training of men and 
women who understand mathematics, physics, En- 
glish, and the like. 

(3) The college might reduce, though I know not 
how, the campus distractions of little or no educa- 


tional value, or of merely ‘‘leadership’’ value, that 
continue to beckon students away from intellectual 
pursuits. 

(4) And the college, especially the technical col- 
lege, could more vigorously preach the right doe- 
trine by word and deed, such as offering on the 
convocation platform and in other prominent 
places, as it does in the classroom, a doctrine of 
That to 


be a productive technologist or scientist in any one 


which there can be no reasonable doubt: 


of the several fields in which instruction is offered 
is to be a valuable member of society, than whom 
business men, despite higher incomes, are no more 


valuable. 


Thus and in other ways it might cultivate 
pride in creative work, the foundation of 
the professional spirit. 

Why do so many business men of one’s 
acquaintance go in for golf, dancing, bridge, 
and other similar distractions which have 
also invaded the campus? Because they 
find their work uninteresting. Why? Be- 
cause they know in their hearts it is unim- 
portant. Whether brand 
another doesn’t really matter in the long 


one is sold or 


run. 
John Dewey has written: 


It may seem harsh to say that the greatest evil 
of the present regime is not felt in the poverty and 
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in suffering which it entails, but in the fact that 
so many persons have callings which make no ap- 
peal to them, which are pursued simply for the 
money reward that accrues, for such callings eon 
stantly provoke one to aversion, ill will, and a de 
Neither men’s hearts nor 
their minds are in their work. On the other hand, 
better off in 


sire to slight and evade. 


those who are... much worldly 


goods ... are stimulated to pursuits of indulgence 


and display. 
The boredom of some students is at least 
They that 


studies will not help them greatly to make 


twofold. know their present 
money in the commercial enterprises they 
plan to enter. A showy record in eampus 
activities is more valuable in getting jobs 
in business than high grades, and they have 
been told so. They sense also the fact that 
the business in which they intend to engage 
will not command their interest. The pur- 
pose of college then for them is to discover 
the 


sports) from a life which would otherwise 


various means of escape (such as 
(or even then) be lacking in interest. 
Why, then, do our students not more fre- 
quently become absorbed in intellectual 
pursuits of the campus and elassroom as I 
have observed one very young man to be in 
My theory 


is that they are suffering from divided in- 


his own play and. school work? 


terests, a malady which derives from their 
muddled sense of values. They have come 
to believe with one half of the mind that 
to make money in this world is the highest 
With the other half, they are con- 
vineed that to do a worthy creative job in 


ood. 


engineering or in one of the other technolo- 
gies and sciences is the principal object of 
their education. Thus occasionally they 
may undertake their work in the genuinely 
professional spirit of devotion to an absorb- 
them. 


the 


ing and important job ahead for 
But 
time, the inconsistency of these activities 


subconsciously and perhaps all 
with that of the business which they intend 
to enter bears in upon them. A man can- 


not serve two masters nor strive for oppo- 
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site goals. Confusion of aims results and 


a flagging of spirits. 

Just as an engineer must develop integ- 
rity and constancy of purpose, so also must 
a college. 


It needs money, but it must be 


men whose guiding 


resolute in. training g 
purpose is not to make money but instead 


to make the good things that money only 


Bwenmte? ..> 
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crudely represents—the bridges, engines, 
medicines, and bread which the world so 
urgently needs—just as they planned to do 
when they were enthusiastic boys and girls 
and who will be competent and happy and, 
above all, interested in the important tasks 
which their Alma Mater has trained them 


to perform. 





THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE ON EDUCATION AND 
THE WAR 


Trt National 
Kdueation and the War, held at the American 
University (Washington, D. C.), August 28-31, 
was probably the most important educational 
Pear] 


meeting by 


meeting of the Institute on 


since Harbor. <A special re- 
this Walters, 


president, University of Cineinnati, will be pub- 


rathering 
port on Raymond 
lished, it is expected, in next week’s number of 
(The 


went to press, September 1.) 


ScHooL AND SOcIETY. present number 

The significance of the meeting lies in the fact 
that many persons who occupy important offi- 
cial positions that are most directly and strate- 
rically related to the war efforts of the schools 
and colleges participated personally in the dis- 
cussions—a fact which clearly justified the hold- 
ing of the conference in the crowded capital. 
Among them were Lieutenant General Brehon 
B. Somervell, commanding general, Service of 
Supply; Leon Henderson, price administrator ; 
Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, director 


Paul V. MeNutt, chair- 


Manpower Commission (who, as 


of Selective Service; 
War 
Federal Seeurity Commissioner, is also chief 
executive of the Office of 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Edueation; and James M. Landis, director of 


man, 
U. S. Education) ; 
Commissioner of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. Officials such 
as these are in a position to speak authorita- 
tively on the responsibilities that must be as- 
sumed by organized education in the all-out 
effort to win the war. 

From the press reports of the institute’s ses- 
sions, it is clear that higher edueation (whether 


general, professional, or technical) must sub- 


ordinate all other functions to those most closely 


related to the war, and a plan prepared under 
the direction of Edward C. Elliott, educational 
adviser to the War Manpower Commission, for 
the co-ordination of their efforts was promised 
The 


a large scale was emphasized by 


for early release. need for specialized 
training on 
General Somervell, who said that the shortage 
of specialists needed in the Army had fallen 
short by 62,853 out of every 300,000 men in 
ducted. This need, of course, will affect in- 


stitutions of secondary grade as well as the 


colleges and universities. Commissioner Me 
Nutt, mindful of the shortage of teachers, urged 
that 


drafted by the Army or Navy or the war in 


teachers remain in the schools unless 
dustries for “work of higher priority rating.” 
The co-operation of pupils in the lower schools 
is to be one important factor in the campaign 
for salvaging serap metals, it was announced 
by William L. Bratt, WPB. 


Administrator Henderson attention to 


vice-chairman, 
called 
“an inevitable reduction in financial aid to 
schools through reduced taxes in the years im 
mediately ahead” and urged “full protection of 
the economic security of teachers as this situ- 


ation develops.” 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION, U. S. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

VocATIONAL training for war workers will 
occupy the principal attention of the newly 
appointed Committee on Edueation, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Erie A. 
Johnson, president of the chamber, has an- 
In appointing the committee, Mr. 
industrial 


nounced. 


Johnson named _ several executives 


engaged in different phases of wartime voca- 


tional training. 
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Through this committee, the chamber eo- 
operates with the Conference Committee of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
to bring about a closer co-ordination of busi- 
ness, edueational, labor, and other groups in 
community programs designed to hasten the 
In March, the 


two committees jointly issued a handbook, “Vo- 


tempo of wartime job training. 
” and inaugurated 
Job 
Training, which provides current information 


cational Training in Wartime, 
a bi-monthly bulletin service, Wartime 
on programs operating in all sections of the 
country. 

Thomas C. Boushall, president of the Morris 
Plan Bank of Richmond 


chairman of the echamber’s committee. 


(Va.), was renamed 
Among 
other members of the committee are: Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dunlap C. Clark, former presi- 
dent of the American National Bank, Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.); Carl §. Coler, district rep- 
resentative, Training within Industry Branch, 
War Manpower Commission, Pittsburgh, and 
former training director, Westinghouse Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh; John C. Hard- 
ing, resident executive vice-president, Spring- 


field 


Chicago; 


Fire and Marine Insuranee Company, 
Ernest L. Mun- 


singwear, Ine., Minneapolis, and district rep- 


Olrich, president, 


resentative, Training within Industry Branch, 
War Manpower Commission; Lewis E. Pier- 
son, chairman, Greater New York War Sav- 
Staff, Treasury Department, and past 
president of the chamber; L. B. F. Rayecroft, 
manager, Publie and Industrial Relations, the 


ing’s 


Electrie Storage Battery Company, Philadel- 
phia; Carleton B. Tibbets, president, Los An 
geles Steel Casting Company, and president, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; Ralph C. 
Welch, employment manager, Camera Works, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester; Allen 
Whitfield, Whitfield and Musgrave, Des Moines; 
Frank K. Winans, president, the Excess Insur- 
ance Company of America, New York City; and 
T. Guy Woolford, chairman of the board, Retail 
Credit Company, Atlanta. 


THE SERIOUS PROBLEM OF SCHOOL- 
BUS TRANSPORTATION 

THE situation regarding automobiles, tires, 

and gasoline has led responsible officials to a 

most serious consideration of the problem of 

maintaining school transportation during the 
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coming year. <A 


Yale 
sity in mid-June was followed in late July by 


conference at Univer 
a Work-Conference on School Transportation, 
held in Washington under the sponsorship of 
the National Council of State School Officers, 
with the co-operation of the American Automo- 
bile Association. Promised for early publiea 
tion by the latter organization is an illustrated 
handbook, “School Transportation in Wartime,” 
which includes the recommendations of the 
Washington conference, and also the officially 
approved procedures of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, whereby local officials, after 
they have exhausted every other means of pro 
viding school transportation, may file applica 
tion with the ODT for permission to purchase 
a new bus, new chassis, or new bus body. 

Important facts brought out by the confer 
ence are that there are 93,000 school buses in 
service (or more than half of the passenger 
buses in the United States) and that one sixth 
of all the pupils in attendance at public schools 
depend on buses for transportation. Colin Eng- 
lish, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Florida, and president of the National Council 
of State School Officers, deseribes the situation 
as follows: 

It is the responsibility of school officials to see 
that 


school-bus routes, that 


every practicable readjustment is made in 


every bus is reconditioned, 
that old buses are rebuilt, and that all drivers are 
properly trained to operate the vehicles safely and 
economically. Because few replacement buses will 
be available from the nation’s total pool of new 
frozen 


motor vehicles by the government, school 


officials must make present equipment do a more 


efficient job and for a longer than normal time. ... 


The school officials that school 


buses, though primarily for the transportation 


recognize 


of pupils, may be used also to earry workers 
essential to war activities. Many of these ae- 
tivities are located in rural and suburban areas 
not adequately serviced by publie transporta 
tion facilities. They urge, however, that local 
school authorities carefully work out an ar 
that 


educational program.” 


rangement will not “cripple their basic 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS PREPARING 
STUDENTS FOR THE POST- 
WAR PERIOD 


IMMEDIATELY following the entrance of the 
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United States into the war, colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country started inten- 
training for the war 


lve programs based on 


effort. Now that the first excitement of adjust- 
ing to conditions occasioned by our participa- 
tion in the war has subsided, many institutions 
are looking soberly toward the future, and plans 
for the coming academe year embrace courses 
designed specifically to train students to cope 
with the serious problems that are bound to 
come with the cessation of hostilities. 

Columbia University, for example, is offering 
a program which, while not in the least eon- 
cerned “with the framing of plans or policies,” 
will be devoted to the training of personnel to 
whatever plans are 


he Ip in administering 


adopted. The will be earried out 


under the auspices of the Columbia Faculty of 


program 


Political Science in conjunction with the Parker 
International Affairs. The course, 
which August 17, 


12 months, with brief vacation periods in De 


Institute of 
began on will continue for 
cember and April, and is divided into a_ pre- 
session of six weeks, three quarter-sessions of 
12 weeks, and a post-session of six weeks. 

The 
Union (New York City), is offering four free 


extension courses in which emphasis will be 


division of social philosophy, Cooper 


placed on the “achievement of world unity in 
the postwar period by overcoming linguistie, 
politieal, and geographic barriers.” Sixteen- 
week courses, requiring no special qualifications 
for admission and earrying no aeademie credit, 
will deal with the foundations of Pan-American 
friendship, a simplified method of learning 
English for those whose native tongue is not 
English, the conditions of international amity, 
and the influence of geographic factors on the 
conduct of the war. 

At Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), 
Rodney L. Mott, director, School of Social Sei- 
ences, has announced that the increased interest 
in international relations is responsible for the 
enlargement of the International Relations Con- 
centration for the The club, 
which had been dormant for four years prior to 


last fall, was reorganized by the students dur- 


coming year. 


ing the past year and has been sponsoring a 
growing program ever since. The forthcoming 


plan calls for concentration in the sophomore 


year on such courses as “European History 


since the Fall of Rome,” “Prineiples of Eeo- 
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nomies,” “American Government,” “Introduce 
tory Sociology,” and French, German, or 
Spanish. 

The Sehool of Social Seiences and Public 


Affairs, American University (Washington, D. 
C.), will shift the emphasis from conventional 
patterns of international-affairs instruction to 
a concentration on the problems and practices 
of international administration, according to a 
recent announcement by Paul F. Douglass, pres 
ident of the university. The program has been 
developed under the direction of Charles Mar- 
tin, exchange professor from the University of 
Washington, who is acting chairman of the de- 
partment of international affairs at American 
University. 

Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.) 
will United 
table discussions, which were started last spring. 
Members of the faculty, representatives of dif- 
ferent national and racial groups, and the stu- 


eontinue its Nationalities round- 


dent body will participate in the discussion. A 
further study of community problems will be 
made, particularly those created by differences 
of race or nationality and the resulting dis- 
crimination, with the purpose of developing a 


better understanding among the various groups. 


“WAR EMERGENCY FELLOWSHIPS” 
MADE AVAILABLE BY HAMIL- 
TON COLLEGE 

“THE demand for young men of outstanding 
promise is now too great to permit the waste 
of unusual intellectual ability.” This statement 
was made by W. H. Cowley, president of Ham- 
ilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), in announcing 
a plan whereby ten of the most promising re- 
cent high-school graduates of the state will be 
given fellowships which, if necessary, will cover 
the complete expenses of attending the college 
for four years. The announcement adds: 

While the ten appointees will be expected to con- 
tribute as they are able and to assist a few hours 
a month in the college offices and library, Hamilton 
undertakes to see that, as long as the ten do satis- 
factory work, they will receive sufficient aid to 
remain in college. 

Every high-school principal in the state was 
asked to nominate a candidate or candidates for 
the fellowships, and 18 of those nominated 
spent a week end at the college, with expenses 
paid, where, as a result of records, interviews, 
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and scholastie-aptitude tests, the ten to receive 
While all were 


prepared for college none was in a financial 


the fellowships were selected. 
position to meet more than 30 per cent of his 
college expenses. Seven of the 18 were valedic- 
torians of their respective graduating classes, 
and three were salutatorians. 

President Cowley pointed out that the suecess 
of the Alumni Fund in recent years, the prae- 
tically full registration of students at the col- 
lege despite the war, and the willingness of the 
faculty as a war measure to teach during the 
summer without additional compensation ecom- 
bined to make the fellowships possible. 


PROSPECTS NOT BAD FOR ENROLL- 
MENTS IN PRIVATE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
survey by N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Ine., indieate that the fall enroll- 


THE results of a recent 
ment in private secondary schools will not be 
seriously affected by the war. Three fourths of 
the private boarding schools, indeed, expect en- 
roliments as large as or larger than they had a 
Fifty-six 
equaled or exceeded their last year’s registra- 


year ago. per cent of them had 
tions by mid-July. 

Military schools are filling rapidly, it is re- 
ported. All expect to have every room occu- 
pied. Nor have the enrollments in non-military 
boys’ schools fallen off as much as many per- 
sons expected. Eighty per cent of these schools 
are looking forward to fall enrollments that will 
equal or exceed those of last year. 

The survey indicates, however, that vocational 
and professional schools will have small enroll- 
ments. Only 35 per cent of such schools expect 


to do as well as they did a year ago. 


A GERMAN DEVICE FOR USING THE 
SCHOOLS TO INDOCTRINATE 
FOR WAR 


THE Federal Communications Commission re- 
cently sent out as a press release the following 
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translation of a broadeast in German from 


Bayreuth: 


One of the outstanding tasks of the new German 
school is the education of our youth in the military 
spirit. The Reich Warden of the National Socialist 
Teachers League . .. has therefore organized a 
pupils’ competition for the whole of greater Ger 
many, under the motto ‘‘ For Germany ’s Freedom.’ 

The competition of 1941, ‘‘Seafaring is Impera 
tive,’’ was the first great theme of that year, and 
at the same time marked the introduction of this 
magnificent undertaking. 

Since the heroic events in the East this year 
all else, ‘* Fighting in the 
1942. The 


battle against the Soviets will thus impress its mark 


attract attention above 


East’’ has been made the subject for 


on our classrooms in town and country . . and 
every discipline will be brought into relation with 
the fighting in the East. 

The radio, the press, field-post letters, and de 
scriptions by fighters on leave from the eastern 
!] and a wealth 
task of 


our boys and girls to give living form to the knowl 


front provide the necessary facts 


of inspiration for creative work. It is thi 


edge thus acquired and to illustrate it in words, 
pictures, sculptures, and models. For all this, the 
illustrated pupils’ journal [the title of which may 
be translated, All Must Help| 


give valuable hints. 


will continuously 


Teachers will gladly assist pupils in choosing 
and earrying out their work. The work in this 
competition sharpens the spirit, broadens the view, 


and strains steel will power... . 


It is possible that the word “strains” in the 
phrase, ‘strains steel will power,” is an error of 
transcription and that the first ‘s’’ was not in 
But let that pass. 
in the German schools runs true to the Hitler 


tended. If the propaganda 


Goebbels form it ought in all conscience to 
“strain” the credulity of the pupils to the break 
ing point, but unfortunately there is no reason 
to believe that this has been or will be the case. 
If, among adult Germans, the gross half-truths 
and glaring untruths have not “strained” the 
“steel will” to believe, there is little hope that 


children and youth will rise in protest. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Joun A. Reuwina has been appointed presi- 
dent, Northland College (Ashland, Wise.), sue- 


ceeding Joseph D. Brownell, whose retirement, 
July 1, was reported in SCHOOL AND SocIETyY, 
December 13, 1941. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Paut E. WERNER have been 
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appointed — co heads of the Wykeham Rise 
School, Washington, Conn. A precedent of 
forty years has been broken by the naming of 
two directors. The step has been taken because 
of the added responsibility of private-school 
education in the training of girls, or boys, for 
the war emergency. 

Water L. Cooper, former principal, Nevada 
(Mo.) High School, has been appointed dean, 
Jefferson City (Mo.) Junior College. He will 
also serve as principal of the senior high school 
of the city. 

GaroLp HoustinE has been appointed di- 
rector of training and head of the division of 
education, State Teachers College (Minot, N. 
I).), to sueceed E. M. Tanruther, whose ap- 
pointment to a similar post at Miami Univer- 
sity (Oxford, Ohio), was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, June 13. 


THe Very REVEREND JOHN J. Diuon, O.P., 
since 1936 president, Providence (R. I.) Col- 
lege, was reappointed, September 2, for a third 
term of three years. Father Dillon is the first 
president of the college to be twice renamed 
superior of the vicariate of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the religious community of Dominican Fathers 


who staff the college, as well as president. 


THoMas A. Frick, president, Hiwassee Col- 
lege (Madisonville, Tenn.), has been appointed 
professor of natural science, Lincoln Memorial 
University, Harrogate, Tenn. A successor to 


Dr. Frick has not as vet been named. 


Oscar EF. STAMBAUGH has been appointed 
professor of chemistry, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 


Tne following appointments have been an- 
nounced by Eastern Washington College of 
Education (Cheney): Albert P. Ludwig, for- 
mer instructor, Nan Kai University (Tientsin, 
China), as professor of history and sociology 
and head of the division of history and social 
studies, and Aretas Arnold Dayton, special re- 
search assistant to James G. Randall, professor 
of history, University of Illinois, and Edgar 
I. Stewart to posts in the department. An- 
drew E. MeArthy has been appointed instructor 


in physies. 


ALFRED I. ZIMMERMAN, who spent five years 


on research in South America and also eon- 
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ducted studies in Mexico and Spain, has been 
appointed acting professor of history, Stanford 
University, to take over courses on Latin 
America formerly given by the late Perey 
Martin, whose death (March 8) was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, March 14. 


ALBERT W. SCHLECHTEN has been appointed 
associate professor of mining and metallurgical 
engineering, Oregon State College (Corvallis), 
effective October 1. 

THE following persons have received appoint- 
ments at the University of Oregon: Ingo Mad- 
daus, Jr., assistant professor of mathematics, 
effective October 1; Robert B. Huber, assistant 
professor of speech and dramatic arts, effective 
October 1; and John D. McGovern, assistant 
professor of pathology, Medieal School, effee- 
tive August 1, 1942. 


GrorGE H. KNo.ueEs, who has been at Colorado 
State College of Education (Greeley) for the 
past year, returns to Stanford University as 


acting assistant professor of history. 


Nora HASENCLEVER, formerly of the staff of 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has been 
appointed to the staff of Bennington (Vt.) 
College, to give special courses in Spanish lan- 
guage and literature. Among other appoint- 
ments are: Erich Fromm, author of “Escape 
from Freedom,” to the department of social 
psychiatry; Lucien M. Hanks, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to the department of anthro- 
pology and psychology; Ching Chen, to be di- 
rector of chemistry; Helen V. Crouse, to the de- 
partment of science; George Finchel, formerly 
of the Eastman School of Musie (Rochester, 
N. Y.), as teacher of ’cello and musical theory ; 
Cornelia K. Peck, as director of the nursery 
school; and Paul d’Estournelles, to the depart- 
ment of literature and humanities. 

ELIZABETH McCRACKEN has been appointed 
to the department of biology and zoology, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware. 

HELEN Forney, formerly of the staff of 
Louisiana State University, has been appointed 
to the department of home economies, La Verne 
(Calif.) College. 


Cart V. Nout, instructor in economies, Hun- 
ter College of the City of New York, has been 
appointed secretary and bursar of the college, 
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to succeed Jessie c. Bush, whose retirement 
after thirty-three years of service became effee- 


tive September 1. 


Witiis WARREN beeame acting librarian, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, August 1, succeeding M. H. 
Douglass, librarian, who has retired. 


ELIZABETH BonD, first assistant in the main 
library, Minneapolis Public Library, succeeded 
Genevieve Maedonald, who retired, September 
1, as head of the reference department. 


DorotHy WaAuGH, director of publicity, Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Publie Library, has been added to 
the staff of the School of Art, Cooper Union 
(New York City), to conduct evening courses in 


advertising layout for advanced students. 


JoHN §S. ALLEN, dean of freshmen, Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed provisionally as director of the division 
of higher education, New York State Edueation 
Department. Dr. Allen’s appointment is made 
“pending the outcome of a Civil Service exami- 
nation... to be announced later in the autumn,” 
according to a press release by the state depart- 
ment, August 25. The appointment was effee- 


tive September 1. 


HERMANN FREDERICK Rosin Ton, former staff 
archivist, office of the comptroller, New York 
City, received a permanent appointment as 
supervisor of public records, division of ar- 
chives and history, New York State Education 
Department, to succeed Frederick Stevens, who 
has served on a provisional basis during the 


past two years. 


Marion WaApDE DoyLe was re-elected presi- 
dent, Board of Education, Washington (D. C.), 
for the eighth time, July 1, and Robert A. 


Maurer was re-elected vice-president. 


Recent Deaths 

ELEANOR CATHERINE DOAK, professor emer- 
itus of mathematics and former chairman of the 
department, Mount Holyoke College, died, Au- 
gust 27, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. 
Doak had taught at DePauw University before 
going to Mount Holyoke College in 1899. She 
became chairman of the department in 1935, a 
post that she held until her retirement, 1937. 


FLoyp McGrananan, head of the department 
of classies, Beloit (Wise.) College, died, August 
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27. Professor MeGranahan, who was fifty-three 
years old at the time of his death, had served 
the college since 1925. He became head of the 
department in 1939. 

Marcus Stuuits Farr, associate professor 
emeritus of geology and paleontology, Prince 
ton University, died, August 27, at the age of 
Farr had 


until his 


seventy-two years. Dr. served the 


university from 1896 retirement 
(1938), with the exception of two years (1598 
1900), when he was assistant zoologist at the 


New York State Museum, Albany. 
W. WELLINGTON MAsseg, former principal, 
Sehool (Stamford, 


died, August 27, at the age of sixty-nine ‘years. 


Massee Country Conn.), 
Dr. Massee founded his school for boys in 1908 


and served as its head until his retirement, 
1928. 

LucretiA VAN Tuyt Simmons, former head 
of the department of German, the Pennsylvania 
State College, died, August 28. Dr. Simmons 
had spent her entire professional career at the 
college, with the exeeption of one year (1917 
18), when she was head of the department of 
Mills College, Calif. 


assistant 


German, She served as 


instructor, professor, and associate 
(1903-17), as 


women (1918-19), and as professor of German 


professor of German dean ot 
and head of the department from 1919 until her 
retirement, 1939. Dr. Simmons was sixty-seven 


years old at the time of her death. 


JOSEPH WILLIAM GAVETT, head of the depart 
ment of engineering, University of Rochester 
(N. Y.), died, August 28, at the age of fifty 
two years. Professor Gavett had served as in 
structor and assistant professor of engineering, 
Cornell University (1916-21), interrupting his 
teaching (1917-19) to make photographie re 
Western 


He went to the University of Rochester 


ports on engineering work on the 
Front. 
(1921) as full professor and became head of the 


department in 1939. 

Epwin Lee Hutert, dean emeritus, College 
of Arts and Sciences, St. Lawrence University 
(Canton, N. Y.), died, August 30, at the age 
Hulett to the 
university (1903) as instructor in chemistry. 


of seventy-two years. Dr. went 


He became sucessively assistant professor 


(1904), professor and head of the department 
(1905), registrar, College of Arts and Sciences 
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(1912), and dean (1915), a post that he held 
until his retirement, 1941. 

Ernst HeRMANN, dean emeritus, Sargent 
College of Physical Education, Boston Univer- 


itv, died, August 31, at the age ot 


Dean Hermann came to the United 


seventy- 


three year 

States from Germany in 1893. He became a 
member of the staff of Sargent College soon 
atter his arrival and was appointed dean in 
1929, when the college became a division of the 
univel Ile was named dean emeritus in 
1939, 


GrorGes LAKHOVSKY, former professor, In- 
titut Physique et Biologique (Paris), who was 
associated with Mareoni in the early days of 
wireless experimentation, died in Brooklyn (N. 


Y.), August 31, at the age of seventy-three 


THERLANDS NEWS AGENCY release to 
York August 
death of two members of the staff of the Catho- 
dr. ae 


d, professor of philosophy, died re- 


A Nt 


The Neu Times, PAST reports the 


lic University of Nijmegen, Holland. 
J. Hoogve 
the age of years. Dr. 
the first 


cently, at sixty-four 


Lloogve ld Was one ol tour members ot 


Shorter Paper 
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the university staff to be sent to a concentra- 
tion camp after the occupation of the Nether- 
Titus 


Brandsma, professor of the philosophy and his- 


lands. He was released some time ago. 


tory of Netherlands mysticism, died in a con- 
centration camp, August 3, at the age of sixty- 
one years. 


Other Items of Interest 


Tue Association of American Colleges re- 


leased the following statement under date of 
August No. 8 


to Regulation *‘W’ issued by the Board of Gov- 


26: “According to Amendment 


ernors of the Federal Reserve System, students 
may borrow money from their banks for ‘edu- 
cational expenses’ without being required to 
make installment payments at stated intervals. 
This law is effective August 12, 1942.” 
Epwarp J. GRANT, registrar, Columbia Uni- 
versity, reports a rise in the proportion of men 
attending courses during the summer session at 
the university. The student body this year in- 


cluded 3,698 men and 5,557 women, as ¢om- 
pared with the 1941 registration of 2,765 men 
and 6,385 women. ‘Despite wartime conditions, 
27 foreign countries, ranging from Iceland to 


Chile, were represented by 173 students.” 


© «4s 





SOCIAL INSURANCES FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKERS? 

Av present educational workers are excluded 

the 

Kvery employee for an educational institution 


from national social-security legislation. 
is seriously affeeted by this exclusion and should 
be deeply interested in whether or not it shall 
continue. Some are convineed that it should be 
continued, and they will doubtless use their in- 
fluence to maintain the status quo. It seems 
probable that 


given little thought to this question and there- 


most educational workers have 


fore have no well-founded opinions. How un- 
fortunate this is can be realized when the nature 
and magnitude of the benefits are thoroughly 
understood. 

Kxelusions from this coverage take the form 
of exceptions of employment for non-profit- 
making institutions and employment for states 
and their subdivisions from the insurance sec- 
Staff 


tions of the social-seeurity legislation. 


members of privately administered educational 
institutions come under the first exception; those 
of publicly administered educational institutions 
of all kinds and grades come under the second. 

The social-insurance benefits in question con- 
(a) 


usually of half of weekly wage but not more 


sist of: payment during unemployment, 
than $15 a week for a maximum of 16 to 20 
weeks; and (b) substantial old-age and survi- 
vors benefits that ean not be so briefly summa- 
rized. Unemployment benefits are determined 
and administered by the states and are asso- 
ciated with a tax on the employer which is 
usually 3 per cent. of each employee’s compen- 
sation up to $3,000 a year, except as reduced 
through credit for low incidence of unemploy- 
ment. 

The old-age and survivors-insuranee provi- 
sions, administered by the federal government 
alone, call for equal taxes from employer and 
employees, each at present being one per cent. 
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of compensation up to $3,000 a year; these taxes 
are scheduled to rise to 3 per cent from em- 
ployer and employee alike in 1949. The benefits 
for an individual bear no caleulated relationship 
to taxes paid on his behalf; more attention is 
civen to presumed social need as indicated by 
the composition of the worker’s family and the 
wage rate that has supported the family. They 
favor low-paid employees, those well along in 
years when the plan began and those with de- 
pendents. The monthly benefit for a wife past 
age 65 of a pensioned worker is half of the pen- 
sion of the worker, and if she survives her hus 
band she receives three fourths of his benefit. 

The monthly benefit for hfe payable to a re 
tired worker past age 65 is the sum of 40 per 
cent of the first $50 of his average monthly 
wage and 10 per cent of the excess of this aver- 
age over $50 up to a total of $250, increased by 
one per cent for each year of covered service. 
This is called the primary insurance benefit. 

If an insured worker dies before attaining age 
65 and leaves a widow with children, each child 
receives half the primary insurance benefit until 
16 years old, or 18 if in school, and the widow 
receives three fourths of this benefit until the 
youngest child reaches age 18. There are some 
limitations on this formula. The total paid 
monthly on behalf of a single worker is not 
to be more than twice the primary insurance 
benefit nor more than 80 per cent of average 
wage, nor more than $85. To illustrate, if a 
worker who has received $1800 a year since 
January 1, 1937, should die early in 1942, leav- 
ing a widow and three children under age 16, 
the bereaved family would receive $63 a month 
until the eldest child reached age 16 or 18 if 
in school; then the payments would decrease 
somewhat but would continue until the eldest 
child reached age 18 if the widow still lived and 
Was unmarried. 

To some these payments may seem modest but 
only rarely will less be payable for a single 
worker than taxes on his behalf could purchase, 
and perhaps the most valuable feature of the 
plan is its effort to place benefits where they 
are needed most. 

If choice were necessary between this plan 
and the retirement systems that protect many 
public-school teachers, the votes of individuals 
might depend upon their family status. And 
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some public employees fear that, if the exeep 
tion from social security coverage were removed 
for them, their public retirement systems would 
be scrapped. Others are inclined to think that 
these local public systems would merely be 
modified to take account of the taxes and 
benefits under the federal system. 

The purpose of this note is to point out the 
importance of this question and to urge school 
employees to make themselves acquainted with 
the facts so that they may have informed 
opinions of their own that they are ready to 


defend as to the merits of the proposal that the 


exception here discussed be removed. This is 
really a question of broad social poliey and 
should not be determined by the dominance of 
narrow or selfish interests. Decisions should 
rest on thorough acquaintance with the merits 
of the social principles involved and a knowl 
edge of details that will challenge the claims of 
any who may seek to stampede educational 
workers through appeal to tear or other emo 
tions instead of facts and reason. 
RarnarpD B. Rospins 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION, 
NEw York, N. Y. 


THE DOCTOR TAKES HIS OWN PRE- 
SCRIPTION—AND LIKES IT 

In the process of becoming a college professor 
of education by the standard Ph.D. route one 
may become so accustomed to training schools, 
well equipped city schools and new consolidated 
rural schools, that he tends to forget the un 
painted, poorly equipped, little schools on the 
dirt roads in the steep hills of the southern 
Appalachian Mountains. 

Since almost all the students who prepare for 
elementary-school teaching at Berea College 
teach at first in one-room mountain schools, it 
seemed profitable to the writer to know the con 
ditions faced by these young teachers. To this 
end he visited dozens of these schools in many 
counties during the summers of 1939 and 1940. 
Not being satisfied with seeing it done he decided 
to take time off and do the job himself. In the 
spring of 1941 he applied to the county superin 
tendent of Wolfe County, Kentucky, for a 
school. 

Wolfe County is an agricultural county in 
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eastern Kentucky with one of the lowest in- 
comes per school child in the state, and about 
the lowest salary schedule. In 1941 the income 
was $12.45 from the state per-capita fund and 
$2.15 from local taxation at the maximum rate 
permitted by law. The basal salary was $55.00 
a month for seven months. 

The county board was having difficulty find 
ing enough teachers for the schools and so was 
willing to take a chance on a college professor, 
especially since he wanted a school in an isolated 
community where other teachers did not wish 
to go. 

The community to which the doctor went and 
to which other teachers did not wish to go was 
a farming community. It was only three miles 
from the highway and an electric line, but those 
three miles were long, rough, muddy miles, 
which had to be walked or ridden on horseback. 
The doctor found in the community a home 
willing to keep him, and became one of the 
folks. He milked the cows, sawed and split 
wood, carried water and made himself useful 
outside schools hours. He became acquainted 
with the parents of the school children in their 
homes. 

The homes were mostly small unpainted 
houses with very meager furnishings, few radios, 
fewer newspapers and magazines and no books. 
Kew of the children had ever been away from 
the immediate community; some had never been 
to the eounty-seat town, seven miles distant. 
The moving-picture show was not in their ex- 
perience. The income per family was very low. 

The most serious teaching problem was that 
of getting the children to be willing to study 
the books which they could read rather than the 
books of the grade in which they thought they 
ought to be classed. This was accomplished, 
and mueh easy reading was done. 

Enthusiasm for school was aroused through 
a program of improvement of the schoolhouse 
and grounds. The schoolhouse was not the 
worst in the eounty. It had shutters which 
could be fastened. It had most of its window- 
glass intact. It had been painted many years 
ago, very many years ago, in fact. However, 


it had never been painted on the inside, and the 


only blackboards were the walls painted black. 
There was no lock on the broken door. The 
roof did not leak—much. The floor was rough. 
The stove was without legs and without a jacket. 


The playground was partly covered with poison 
ivy and not large enough even for soft ball. 

The children were fine, wholesome, intelligent, 
eager children, willing to learn. To be sure they 
were retarded, the nine oldest children totaling 
thirty years and two months of retardation. 
They had had four teachers during the preced- 
ing year, and the attendance had been small and 
irregular. There were twenty-six children in 
the school community, and all enrolled and at- 
tended with a fair degree of regularity. The 
oldest pupil was sixteen and a poor second- 
grade reader. 

Part of the school day was set aside for work 
on the schoolhouse and playground to make it 
more home like. The children brought tools 
from home. The poison ivy was grubbed out, 
gullies in the school yard were filled, a ditch was 
dug to divert the water away from the play- 
ground, a foot bridge built across the branch, 
a jumping pit dug and filled with sawdust, a 
see-saw built and a swing put up. The inside 
of the house received its share of attention. The 
walls were painted green and cream and the 
blackboards reblacked. A cloakroom was built 
and a new door hung. Some old church pews, 
which had been stored in the schoolhouse since 
the church fell into decay, were torn up and 
the lumber used to make two tables, a low one 
for the beginners and a higher one for the older 
children. The desks were reworked with new 
serews, new parts, ete. All this, except the 
overhead painting, was done by the pupils dur- 
ing a one-hour daily work period. 

The doctor was able to spare only three 
months for taking his own prescription. In that 
time he noted progress on the part of the chil- 
dren in a great many attitudes not measured by 
ordinary achievement tests, as well as in the 
three R’s. The most noticeable improvement 
oecurred in the doctor. First he found it neces- 
sary to alter his prescription from time to time 
by adding a grain of patience here and a seruple 
of ingenuity there. 

The new prescription for beginning teachers 
is now being delivered to a new crop of would-be 
teachers, and the doctor feels more confident 
that the ingredients are appropriate to the con- 
ditions. 

To readers of ScHooL AND Society who are 
faced with the problem of keeping tuned to 
conditions in education, the doctor prescribes 
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living and working for a time under the condi- 
tions faced by those who labor under less than 


ideal conditions. To those readers who are 
looking for evidence of the necessity for federal 
aid for education, the doctor prescribes a study 
of educational conditions in eastern Kentucky, 
in the schools that are crowded, that are barren 
of equipment, that are taught by poorly paid 
and in many instances poorly prepared teachers. 
The children have the inherited ability to learn 


and an eagerness to learn; but how ean they 
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learn unless they be taught, and how ean they be 
taught unless there are teachers, and how ean 
teachers be secured unless they be paid better 
than unskilled labor, and how shall they be paid 
when there is not enough local wealth to tax? 
The solution as we see it is federal aid for ele 
mentary and secondary education. 
LurTHer M. AMBROSE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION, 
BEREA (Ky.) COLLEGE 


Correspondence... 





SO THAT ALL MAY GIVE OF THEIR 
MINDS AND MUSCLES 

[x the course of a brief article in ScHOOL AND 
Society, June 20, 1942, I suggested that 
A man needs adequate security rather than great 
wealth to be happy and useful to society. The 
dignity of the individual can reach its highest ex- 
pression only in a society that insists on the main- 
tenance of liberty of the spirit and liberty of the 
mind. 

An alert reader was kind enough to tell me 
that he had been thinking about the article by 
writing : 

It is difficult for me to apply realistically the 
phrase ‘‘that insists on the maintenance of liberty 
of the spirit and liberty of the mind.’’ I also have 
the feeling that there are some great virtues in 
: vices in 


‘‘insecurity’’? and some equally great 


“‘security.’? 

This is my reply to this correspondent : 

For almost a quarter of a century I have 
stoutly defended, with my pen and with my 
voice, the immortal document drawn up by the 
Philadelphia Convention in 1787. So much in- 
terested have I been in our great Constitution 
that I have read a large portion of the original 
papers of many of the giants who had a hand in 
its making. Through their letters and diaries I 
have attempted to find out just what the Found- 
ing Fathers thought about government of the 
people and by the people. The best of them 
were thinking of a free world, as opposed to a 
slave world. 

The First Amendment to the heroie document 
was written by men of good will. In it they 
came out for “liberty of the spirit and liberty 
of the mind’—my interpretative phrase to 


which you object. They longed for the right 
to worship (liberty of the spirit), and the right 
responsibly to express themselves (liberty ol 
the mind). You say that you have difficulty in 
applying this phrase realistically. I have a 
huneh that unless we can apply this phrase 
realistically we'd better give up the American 
way. Two hundred years ago we had only pri 
vate church schools in America. Two hundred 


years ago occasional irate colonial governors 


dominated the press. Have we not, Mr. Smith, 
come a long way in the realistic appheation of 
the ideas in and behind the First Amendment? 
But we have not reached the goal. There’s still 
much to be done. However, if we believe in the 
American way, in the wisdom of the Founding 
Fathers, and in the words of the Constitution 
we must work for a higher goal. You and I are 
not going to solve the grave problems today or 
tomorrow but we will never approach the goal 
unless we make a start. 

You speak of the great virtues in “insecur 
I’m afraid that I do not belong to the 


school that presses the story of the starving 


, 


ity.’ 
attic poet. You are aware, of course, that in the 
past score years, a period of growing insecurity, 
there has been an alarming increase in the num 
ber of psychoneurotic patients in this country. 
The Wickersham report on crime and scores of 
similar studies indicate definitely that crime and 
disease go along with insecurity and poverty. 
As human beings, as one man working with an 
other, I have the feeling that it is our job to 
work for security for all men. And, again, you 
and [I eannot bring this about overnight. At 


least, however, we can try to make the world 
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We like to think of a world 


in which most of us can contribute our energies 


better than it is. 
nation stronger and better. I have 
Men who live in filth 
liabilities. They 


America a better place 


to make the 

passion for America. 
and poverty—ainsecurity—are 
ean hardly make my 
in which to live. 

In other words we respect religious tolerance, 
the right of our fellows to worship freely under 
God’ un We for those 


believe in working 


thines which will give our fellows decent, clean 
homes, si ple recreational facilities, schools in 
which to learn and to express themselves 


arts and sciences, a chanee for re- 
that all 


inds and muscles in the forward march of a 


through the 


habilitation,—so may give of their 
democratie America. 

I don’t like those who push people around 
the sake of 


n, kind, honest, and soulfully courageous 


just for pushing. I am all for 
huma 
people, courageous people who are willing to 
face the future with an understanding of the 
mistakes of the In 1918 we failed to 
translate into reality the slogan, “Make the 


World Safe for Democraey.” 


past. 


This, indeed, is 
Let us put it into action right 
And 


work for “liberty of the spirit and liberty of 


a noble slogan. 


here at home. part of this action is to 


the mind,” and for relative security for our 
fellow Americans. 

Many years ago the distinguished James 
Lowell 


The exalted message expressed by Lowell ought 


Russell wrote “Stanzas on Freedom.” 
to be broadcast far, wide and frequently today. 
Allow 


directed to the people of New England: 


me, Mr. Smith, to quote two stanzas, 


Men! whose boast it is that ve 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 


? 


truly free and brave 


If ve do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 


Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 


Hatred, 


Rather than in silenee shrink 


scoffing, and abuse, 


From the truth they needs must think; 


They are slaves who dare not be 


right with two or three. 


And all this, Mr. Smith, applies to our world 
in 1942! 


fal 


NATHAN G. GOODMAN 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORE ABOUT CIVIL LIBERTIES IN 
WAR TIME 


ProFressoR KLOTSCHE has rendered an excel- 
lent service in his reeent article on “Civil Liber- 
ties in War Time” (ScHOoL AND Society, April 
4, 1942). 


now I should like to quote a recent letter written 


To show that the question is vital just 


by a girl of Japanese descent who is confined in 
a concentration center. 

It is rather sad and ironic that citizens of any 
country as symbolic of liberty, freedom, and justice 
for all, as our America is, should be forced into 
pleading for those very same things. 

My brothers, sisters, and myself are Americans. 
It is true that our father is Japanese and our 
That 


half yellow and half white. 


mother English. does not make our blood 
It is just good, strong, 
red American blood. My father severed all family 
ties when he married over twenty-five years ago. 
Both of my brothers made good in the CCC (one in 
the shipyards) because they are a part of this coun- 
try. Their wives are American girls and are com- 
pelled to stay here [in the concentration camp] 
beeause two wee baby girls are a quarter Japanese. 
My sister is married to a boy who is working at 
Boeing’s [airplane factory]. She is going to give 
birth to a tiny somebody that she wants to be all- 
American. Should she be separated from the love 
and care her husband could give her and be com- 
pelled to sleep on straw ticks in a poorly built one 
room shack ? 

There are, I am sure, exceptions to any law or 
rule, and by every thing just and fair in Uncle 
Sam’s nature our family should be made an excep- 
tion. We are not Japanese—we are Americans. 
The United States of 
Please give us a chance to serve her. 


America is our country. 
We all are 


young, strong, intelligent and willing. 

The foregoing is typieal of the fate that has 
befallen at 
have been broken by the evacuation of the 


least one hundred families which 
Japanese from our Pacifie Coast regions. In 
another ease an old man, who was born seventy- 
six years ago in the United States, has been de- 
prived of his family. He is a white man who, 
thirty years ago, married a young Japanese 
woman and brought her to the United States. 
At the time of her marriage she, too, severed all 
Yet 


alone in 


now this old 


their 


connections with Japan. 


ventleman has to live remote 
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country home. He has been compelled to send 
his wife and daughter to a concentration camp 
in California. The daughter lacked only a few 
weeks of graduation at the University of Wash- 
ington. The members and the neighbors and 
friends of this family did everything possible to 
prevent the disruption of this family, but to no 
aval. 


vith his family he eannot enter the eamp. All 


If this man goes to California to visit 


that he ean do is to talk with them through the 
barrier—for thirty minutes. 

Some 80,000 American citizens of Japanese 
aneestry are in concentration camps and subject 
to restrictions which are the same as those im 
It is estimated that 
from ninety to ninety-nine per cent of these 
They 


want to serve their ‘country in the Army and 


posed upon enemy aliens. 
Ameriean citizens are thoroughly loyal. 


elsewhere as needed. 

The eivil rights which are now denied include 
those of liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
protection against elass legislation, insurance 
against being considered guilty before guilt has 
been established, enjoyment of freedom unless 
deprived thereof by due process of law, the right 
to an edueation and to the enjoyment of family 
life. The Japanese-American citizens in this 
part of our country are enjoying few, if any, 
of these blessings. If these deprivations ean 
affeet one class of our citizenry, they ean hap- 
As it 
looks from here, our eivil liberties are in grave 


pen to any class, even to you and me. 


danger in this particular time of war. 
WortH J. OsBuRN 
PROFESSOR OF REMEDIAL EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


PROFESSIONAL AND/OR HONORARY? 
to eall to the 
argumentum a suppressione which is illustrated 
in the communication by Helen M. Walker, “The 
of Pi Theta on the ‘Color 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 13, 1942. 


I wiIsH attention use of the 


President Lambda 
Line,’ 
In the last two paragraphs of her letter, Miss 
Walker follows the good old rule used in this 
type of argument of quoting one sentence from 
a long paragraph, suppressing the other sen- 
tences of the paragraph, ignoring the context, 
and twisting the selected sentence into a new 
meaning. 

In the two concluding paragraphs of my ori- 
“Fraternities and Honorary 


ginal paper on 
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Societies in Edueation,”! I attempted to frame 
some possible alternative courses of action for 
Phi Delta Delta Pi, and Pi 
Lambda Theta follow from the 


acceptance or rejection of the assumption that 


Kappa, Kappa 


which seem to 


“professional societies are also honorary.” | 


suggested that, if we accept this assumption, 


“perhaps these organizations could amalgamate 
into one great national professional and honor 
ary society.” Further, and it is at this point 
that Miss Walker distorts my meaning, I sug 
vested that, if we reject this assumption, there 
is a need of elarifving the relations which should 
exist between societies which are “professional” 
are “honorary.” After citing 


then 


and those which 


seven alternatives, I cited the eighth one 
which was quoted out of context by Miss Walker 
as follows: “If Pi Lambda Theta is a profes 
sional fraternity, but not in the ‘soeial’ sense, 
then it may wish to extend its membership to 
women of all races.” It was not my intention in 
that statement to imply that Pi Lambda Theta 
its present constitution. 


had a racial clause in 


[ simply stated that one alternative for Pi 
Lambda Theta, which follows from the rejeetion 
of the assumption that “professional societies 
are also honorary,” is the limitation of its mem 
bership to women of all races. It so happens 
that this is the current policy of the organiza 
tion. However, the existence of this policy in 
practice does not preclude my listing it as one of 
several alternative hypotheses to be considered 
by the organization in the clarification of its 
purposes. Nor should my listing of this alterna 
tive in a series of hypothetical situations imply 
that it does not exist in practice. 

However, I should be quite willing to admit 
that this sentence taken in isolation by one who 
was not aware of Pi Lambda Theta’s policies 
incorreet interence.* Sueh 


might result in an 


an admission does not imply that my article 
assumed the operation of a “white clause” in 
Pi Lambda Theta, as Miss Walker so dogmati 
cally asserts. I am not in the habit of taking 
sentences out of context and making inferences 
therefrom. 

Despite Miss Walker’s suppression and con 

1 ScHOOL AND Society, 54: 317-323, October 18, 
1941. 

2T so informed May V. Seagoe after reading her 
brief note, ‘Pi Lambda Theta Does Not Draw a 
Color Line,’’ which appeared in ScHOOL AND SO 
CIETY, November 8, 1941. 
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sequent misinterpretation of a_ part of my 


argument, I feel that she senses the basie issue 


stated in my paper. I attempted to show that 
three national educational associations have re- 
ulted from the historical attempts on the part 
of educators to differentiate between the pur- 
poses of an “honorary” society and of a “pro- 
fessional” organization. I further showed that 
the historical confusion as to the purposes of 
the two types of organizations has continued to 
the present day. I then stated the issue as fol- 


lows: “Our basic problem is to clarify our 
purposes for organizing, and then to perfect 
organizations that will most effectively achieve 
our purposes.” 


Miss Walker states that 


both an honorary and a professional association : 


Pi Lambda Theta is 


honorary “because membership imphes a certain 
distinction, implies that the local chapter and 
the local faeulty have evidence of promise of 
educational leadership based upon the proved 
ability to study effectively, of a high degree of 
professional spirit and of willingness to cooper- 
ate with others for the promotion of educational 
ends”; professional “because members are ex- 
pected to retain throughout life a relation to 
the association that involves active service in its 
undertakings, beeause our programs are dl- 
rected toward the goal of enhancing the profes- 
sional usefulness of our members, and because 
all our projects are planned in terms of service 
to edueation.” With such purposes why should 
Pi Lambda Theta 
Are the qualities implicit in such ob- 


limit its membership to 
women? 
jeetives peculiar to the female of the species? 
Would Pi Lambda Theta be willing to eliminate 
its “female clause” from the national constitu- 


tion? 


Bee ee .. «us 
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In contrast with the above statement of the 
purposes of Pi Lambda Theta by its national 
president, the executive secretary of Phi Delta 
Kappa emphasizes that “Phi Delta Kappa began 
its existence as a professional fraternity in 
education and declared the field to be open to 
any other group which might desire to develop 
as an honorary fraternity.”*’ Reeently, the fra- 
ternity voted to remove a “white clause” from its 
Would Phi Delta Kappa 


from 


national constitution.4 
be willing to eliminate its “male clause” 
the national constitution ? 

In contrast to both of the positions of Pi 
Lambda Theta and of Phi Delta Kappa, the 
historian of Kappa Delta Pi insists that it is “an 
honor society in education, not a social fraternity 
and not a professional or learned or honorary 
Delta Pi 
women educators of all races. 

If it is true, as Miss Walker assures us, that 


society.”° Kappa honors men and 


“perhaps never before in history has it been so 
necessary that all educators work together in 
effective cooperation,” then it seems imperative 
for Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, and 
Kappa Delta Pi to clarify their purposes and to 
effect means for achieving them. 

As a first step let me suggest that the three 
organizations appoint a commission to study the 
ways in which they ean work together effectively 
for the promotion of their common purposes. 
Would the achievement of this objective be 
facilitated by the amalgamation of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, and Kappa Delta Pi 
into one great national honorary and _ profes- 
Or would it be retarded? 

JAMES D. TELLER 


sional society ? 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





LAWS AND GUBERNATORIAL MES- 
SAGES ON THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Free Learning. By ELIzABETH 
CowLey. 334 pp. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1941. $3.00. 


BUCHANAN 


PROFESSIONAL edueationists long ago beeame 
inured to criticism, internal and external. In 
addition to the eriticism which they level at 


each other, there has arisen over the years a 
tendency on the part of colleagues in the other 
parts of the academic fold to sneer and snarl 
at those who profess the pedagogical subjects. 
Laymen, too, either through ordinary ignorance 
or through the influence of pedagogy-baiting 

3 Phi Delta Kappan, 23: 218, February, 1941. 

4 Cf. SCHOOL AND Society, 55: 662, June 13, 1942. 

5A. L. Hall-Quest, ‘‘Kappa Delta Pi, 1911- 
1936.’? 


New York: Maemillan, 1938, p. 148. 
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professors, indulge in sareastie sallies. It is 
safe to say that no teacher of education has 
ever been spared the experience of having to 
And this is as it should be. 
Criticism and the 
specialist should be well-prepared to give a good 
But he has 
the right to expect that criticism should have 


defend his subject. 
should go on, educational 
account of his field to all doubters. 


a real basis rather than a fancied foundation. 

Dr. Cowley is an academie accuser. <A _ pro- 
fessor of mathematies at Vassar College, and 
previously a high-school teacher of the same 
subject, she has developed a deep interest in 
the problems of American public education and 
has issued, as a fruit of this interest, a source 
book containing the text of many legislative acts 
These 


documents, covering a temporal expanse of al- 


and governors’ statements on education. 


most three centuries, represent the educational 
development of Massachusetts, “the birthplace 
of our American system of tax-supported 
schools free to all the children” (p. 11); of 
Pennsylvania, “...a stronghold of the colonial 
‘pauper’ and denominational schools whose pro- 
ponents fought such fierce battles with the 
friends of the common schools” (ibid.); and of 
Michigan and California. Major attention is 
given to the significant decade, 1830-1840. This 
collection of sources has been made, states Dr. 
Cowley, in order “. . . to give a brief and vivid 
aeceount of the struggles which the American 
people have made to work out for themselves a 
scheme of general education suited to the needs 
of their republican form of government” (ibid.). 
Very few Americans, argues the author, are at 
all familiar with this “glorious story,” a deplor- 
able condition perhaps due to the circumstance 
that “. . . histories of education in the United 
States have been written by college professors 
in a style that has little appeal outside college 
walls” (ibid.). 
sented in the form of this “non-pedagogical 
book.” 

Now, it ean readily be admitted that most of 


Accordingly, a remedy is pre- 


the available histories of American education 
are hardly fit competitors for the interest of the 
general reading public with such specimens of 
popular literature as detective stories, comic 
books, frank biographies, revealing confessions, 
diluted outlines of knowledge, “how-to-do-in- 


six-simple-lessons” books and the like. But are 
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they written for the general public? Surely, 
the edueational enthusiast will be able to stand 
the rigors of a semi-scholarly, or even scholarly, 
style in order to get at the information he is 
seeking. This is not a defense of “heavy” writ 
ing, rather a recognition that it is not always 
possible for educational authors to attain in 
terest without committing the sins of oversim 
plification and overgeneralization. 

One would expect, after reading Dr. Cowley's 
that the 


present work would be an improvement over 


criticism of the academie histories, 
preceding efforts, as far as laymen’s interest is 
concerned. Unfortunately, such is not the ease. 
The quotations are too long and wearying, 
the typographical set-up is too monotonous, and 
the introductory and transitional paragraphs 
are too condensed and too frequently unmoti 
vating to hold the sustained attention of even 
an eager reader. In the reviewer's judgment, 
Professor Cowley could have done magnificent 
service if she had so selected her sources as to 
include the writings of Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, James G. Carter, and the historical 
heroes of the other states, while “toning down” 
Better still, had 


the compiler written the story of American edu 


the gubernatorial broadcasts. 


eation, spiced with brief, important quotations, 
and illustrated with photographs of edueators 
and schools and with facsimiles of school mate 
rials, she would have given the layman a far 
better, clearer and more absorbing conception 
of the struggle for free edueation in America. 

But Dr. Cowley’s volume is not without value. 
Here are republished the texts of the Massachu- 
1642, 1647, and 


from Massachusetts town-meeting minutes, con- 


setts Laws of 1789; extracts 
stitutions, resolves, gubernatorial messages (un- 
til 1935) ; the laws (to 1911), council proceed 
ing, gubernatorial addresses and messages (to 
1899), newspaper advertisements on education 
in Pennsylvania; the Charter (1683) of Wil 
liam Penn, and the complete text of the famous 
speech of Thaddeus Stevens (1835); the laws 
and messages (1809-1927) of Michigan and of 
California (1851-1933). 
on a basis best known to the compiler, do not 


These sourees, selected 


reach into the present, but represent much ma- 
terial not conveniently accessible to the student 
This facet 
should make the book useful as a supplement 


of Ameriean edueational history. 
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to Cubberley’s source books. An index or a 
detailed table of contents would have enhanced 
its usefulness. 

There is some justice in Dr. Cowley’s conten- 
tion that histories of American education do not 
appeal to the non-academie reader. However, 
it can not be denied that certain books, such as 
Slosson’s “American Spirit in Edueation,” can 
he read with much interest and profit by laymen. 
It is very possible that the recently published, 
but not yet examined by the reviewer, “Progress 
to Freedom,” by Agnes E. Benedict, will meet 
the need of a satisfactory, non-technical history 
of American education. But this need will not 
be fulfilled by Dr. Cowley’s book—that is 
certain, 

WitiiaAM W. BricKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 
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TEACHERS ARE PERSONS 


Teacher. By L. JoHN Nurraun, Jr. v+163 
pp. New York: Maemillan. 1941. $1.75. 
TEACHERS are generally accepted as essential 

elements in the educational process. Profes- 
sional educators and parents realize their im- 
portance. But how many people, either in 
school or community, have a genuine coneept of 
the teacher as a person? How much thought 
is devoted to the teacher’s personal life? What, 
if anything, is done to improve living conditions 
for the teacher? 

Nuttall’s story of “Teacher” is a discussion 
of a human life devoted to teaching. Each of 
the interesting events related actually happened 
to a teacher in a loeal setting. Each incident 
used to analyze the problems of a teaching staff 
happened to a teacher as part of a life devoted 
to classroom work. It is believed that the events 
set forth in this composite story have general 
significance. 

Three phases of Teacher’s life are presented— 


professional, personal, and future. Under pro- 


Research... 


fessional phases the author cites attempts of 
Teacher to relate educational theory to achieve- 
ments that are possible in school and classroom. 
Problems related to the legal right to teach as 
contrasted to ability to teach are presented in 
Chapter II. In Chapter IIl Teacher attempts 
to reconcile the concept of teaching as a job 
with that of teaching as a professional position. 
How strenuous schoolwork is and how little 
realization many people have of the work load 
carried by teachers in American schools is the 
topic of Chapter IV. This section concludes 
with a discussion of leadership by school admin- 
istrators and by teachers, indicating opportuni- 
ties offered by each. 

Part II presents certain phases of Teacher's 
personal life. Problems considered are those 
experienced by teachers living at home and 
those not living at home. The people Teacher 
knew did not consider themselves intolerant. 
They wanted teachers to live normal, happy 
lives, with recreation and amusement, but the 
standards for judging these things must inelude 
the effect of a teacher’s conduct on children. 
Teacher could see that the presence of this effect 
on children makes the pattern of Teacher's free- 
dom to live different from the pattern of de- 
sirable personal conduct for many other people. 
Teacher learned that, just as a physician must 
give up certain personal privileges as he re- 
sponds to the calls of his patients, so a teacher 
should willingly adapt his social life to the re- 
quirements of his occupation (pp. 107-8). 

In conclusion, Part III diseusses the full and 
satisfying heritage found in a life devoted to 
successful teaching. The most satisfying re- 
wards are those intangible values which result 
from friendly personal contacts experienced 
during a lifetime of genuine leadership of stu- 
dents. These values maintained by Teacher, his 
fellows, and his suecessors help strengthen 
American civilization. 

JENNIE MAE Mart 

NEW YorK CITY 





PREDICTING SUCCESS OF GRADUATE 
STUDENTS IN A COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


Ear.y in 1940, the Graduate Faculty of the 


College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
passed a resolution requiring that a battery of 
tests be administered to all students registered 
in the Graduate School with a view to taking 
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an advanced degree with a major in edueation. 
The battery which was selected and administered 
to 788 students during 1940 and 1941 contained 


the following tests: 


(1) Miller’s Analogies, Form G, for graduate 
students, a 50-minute test designed by W. 8. Miller, 
professor of educational psychology, University of 
Minnesota, to measure general academic aptitude. 

(2) Educational Information and Application, a 
70-minute test constructed by the author to measure 
general informational background in education and 
ability to make applications of educational theory 
to deseribed situations. In the main, the content 
was selected from undergraduate courses in edu 


cational psychology. 
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edge of the nature of the tests. It was suggested 
that no great significance should be attached to 
the seores until more evidence was available 
regarding their validity. It was hoped that the 
battery might ultimately prove valuable for the 


following purposes: 


(1) As a partial basis for admission to the 
Graduate School. 

(2) As a basis for preliminary advice to the stu 
dent regarding which courses he ean pursue with 
profit. 

(3) In indicating whether the plan to be fol 
lowed in qualifying for the master’s degree should 
emphasize research or course work. 


(4) As a partial basis for awarding assistant 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN NUMERICAL 


GRADES IN GRADUATE COURSES IN EDUCATION AND SCORES 


ON Four APTITUDE TESTS 


Quarter 

Course Title 1940 Miller's 

1941 Analogies 

N r 
Basic Principles of Measurement. . F i 62 
3 28 59 
18S 58 Ly Ss 

Total 97 57 
Tests and Measurements ........ Ww 11 55 
1SS 14 76 

Statistical Methods, Adv. ....... F 15 44 
1SS 16 46 
W 14 69 
288 8 37 

Guidance in Secondary Schools .. 1SS 77 64 
Elementary School Curriculum .. KF 12 78 
1SS 41 39 
Total 53 1S 
Secondary-School Curriculum 1SS D3 35 
1SS 21 65 
Teaching of Reading .....600088 Ss 5 65 
1SS 27 wot 
Total 42 43 
1SS 39 45 

High-School Supervision ........ Ss 10 14 
1SS 42 oo 
Total 52 16 
Elementary-School Supervision .. F 20 73 


(3) Cooperative Surves; Lest in Mathematics, 
Form P, a test desirued to measure achievement 
in high-school matuematics. 

(4) Cooperciwe English, Form OM, a test de- 
signed to tueasure knowledge of English usage, 
mechanics of composition and vocabulary. 


A »rofile of the student’s scores, based on 
gradate-school norms, was furnished his ad- 
vise: to interpret as best he could from a knowl- 


Aptitude Tests 


Education Mathematics English 
N r N I N r 
10 1S 11 OT 10 61 
28 74 23 9 28 ) 
od DD ys 2 Ss 7 
95 62 92 15 96 10 
11 S4 7 t 11 no 
13 SS 14 59 13 6 
15 .76 14 57 15 5S 
17 12 17 9 17 6 
14 68 13 66 14 69 
9 1 i) 60 9 5 
76 70 78 9 is 5 
12 86 12 O4 12 S4 
41 56 1 O06 42 12 
53 59 Do 24 4 10 
54 19 52 27 5 44 
yA 72 21 5S yA 57 
17 oo 16 D1 17 nv 
27 45 26 03 27 8 
44 A5 42 14 44 55 
39 43 8 18 oY 15 
10 iS 10 } 10 1 
2 67 $2 1S 12 19 
52 48 52 26 52 46 
21 89 0 17 1 68 


ships and other forms of aid to students. 

(5) As a partial basis for encouraging capable 
students to pursue advanced graduate work. 

(6) In identifying capable students as early as 
nossible, in order to give them the special atten 
tion they warrant. 

(7) In making it possible to know more inti 
mately the great number of graduate students who 
are on the campus only during the busy summer 


sessions. 
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In the fall of 1941 a preliminary study was 
undertaken to determine the value of the tests 
for the purposes indicated. Three criteria of 
success in graduate work were considered : 


(1) Honor-point ratio based on letter grades in 


all graduate courses taken by the student. 
Numerical seores of students in various 

graduate courses, the scores being those upon which 

the final letter grades in these courses were based. 


g 

(3) Numerical scores on graduate comprehensive 
examinations administered to both M.A. and Ph.D. 
candidates at the end of their course work in the 
fields of educational psychology, educational ad- 
ministration, secondary edueation and elementary 


edueation., 


The first criterion, honor-point ratio, was not 
had 


distribution to be skewed, and the variability 


used because previous studies shown the 


inadequate to provide a good criterion measure. 


In constructing the second eriterion, the 


numerical seores of students in 32 graduate 


courses were secured from 18 members of the 
staff. 


taken in the 


The scores reported were for courses 
fall, winter and spring quarters 
and first and second summer sessions of 1940-- 
1941. 


different classes were correlated with the seores 


Altogether, the numerical seores of 48 
on the four tests. A representative sample of 
the 192 coefficients of correlation is given in 
Table I. In the 


much higher than was anticipated. 


main, the correlations were 

The Edueation Test was found to yield the 
best over-all measure of prediction. Its median 
correlation with numerical grades in statisties 
courses Was .70; in elemen- 


and measurement 


tary- and secondary-edueation courses it was 
3. The Mathematics Test showed its highest 
relationship with advanced-statistics courses, the 


median eorrelation being .58; with measurement 


courses the median correlation was .48. The 
English Test seores correlated higher with 


numerical grades in courses in the teaching of 
reading than did scores of any of the other 
tests; the The 
Miller’s Analogies Test showed a higher rela- 


median correlation was_ .57. 
tionship with grades in statistics and measure- 


The 


It was 


ment than with grades in other fields. 
median correlation in this area was .56. 
second to the Edueation Test in over-all prediec- 


tive power. 


To secure a measure of central tendency in- 
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dicating the relationship between each of the 
four tests and numerical course grades in gen- 


eral, a z, transformation was used. The mean 


correlation coefficient for each test as deter- 
mined by this method was as follows: 
Miller’s Analogies 48 
Educational Information and Application... .60 
Cooperative Mathematics, Form P 33 
Cooperative English, Form OM 43 


To determine how much each of the four tests 
would contribute to a single measure of predic- 
tion, coefficients of multiple correlation were 
computed for each of 11 of the larger classes. 
With the exception of classes in the teaching 
of reading, the best single measure of prediction 
was the Edueation Test score. When the other 
three tests were combined with this best measure 
the multiple R was, in the median ease, only .054 
higher than the zero-order r. 

The intereorrelations of the scores on the 
four aptitude tests are shown in Table II. The 
relationships are relatively high, indicating that 
a multiple regression prediction based on all 
four tests is not greatly superior to a prediction 
based on the best single score. However, for 
counseling purposes, when one is concerned 
with a pattern of aptitudes and the student’s 
peculiar strengths and weaknesses, it seems that 
ach test has a distinet contribution to make. 
It is doubtful whether one of these tests could 
be dropped from the battery without seriously 
limiting the value of the profile for counseling 
purposes. 

TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SCORES 
ON Four APITITUDE TESTS ADMINISTERED TO 
GRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
N = 706 


Aptitude Test 


Aptitude Test ¥ itn. 





Mathe- FA 

tion matics English 
Miller’s Analogies .. .67 Rate) .70 
POOUCHTION ..060cs 42 53 
Mathematics ...... ae 


The third criterion of success in graduate 
work consisted of scores on four batteries of 
final graduate comprehensive examin»tions. 
These examinations are administered to stu- 


dents at the end of their course work and just 
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prior to receiving their degrees. The four bat- 
teries are made up of tests in: (1) educational 
administration, (2) educational psychology, (3) 
secondary education and (4) elementary eduea- 
tion. Correlations between scores on the four 
aptitude tests and two of the comprehensive 


examinations batteries are shown in Table III. 


TABLE 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 


Final Comprehensive Examination 


Analogies 


Educational Administration 


Publie School Administration ........ 60 
2. Techniques of Administration ........ 60 
S. Pablic School FIMAnce . ..ccccccccsss 60 
tf. Schoo! Piant PIAMMINe 2... «cc cccccs 60 

Total Administration Battery ....... 60 

Educational Psychology 

1. Statistics and Measurement ........ 24 
2. Personnel and Guidance ............ 23 
3. Psychology of Learning .....sceccccs 24 
4. Individual Differences ......cccccces 24 

Total Educational Psy. Battery ..... 23 


In the main, the relationships are in line with 
what one might anticipate after studying the 
correlations with numerical grades in Table I. 
With the exception of the correlations between 
the 
scores, the correlations between the four apti- 


English and _ edueational-psychology-test 
tude tests and the total scores of the comprehen- 
sive examinations are almost identical to mean 


correlations found with the seeond criterion. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The relationship between success in gradu- 
ate courses in the College of Edueation and 
scores on the four aptitude tests are indicated 
by the following coefficients of correlation. 


Miller’s Analogies (W. S. Miller) 48 
Education (W. W. Cook) .60 
Cooperative Mathematies, Form P woe 
Cooperative English, Form OM 43 


2. The test scores are sufficiently indicative 
of success in graduate courses to warrant their 
continued use not only as measures of general 
aptitude but also of extreme strength or weak- 
ness in the fields of English and mathematics. 

3. In the main, it can be said that most of the 
outstanding graduate students who are worthy 
of being encouraged to do advanced graduate 
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work and meriting financial assistance will be 
found above the 16th pereentile on three or four 
of the tests. 
students ranking below the 16th percentile on 


At the other extreme among those 


three or four of the tests will be found most of 
the 
from graduate work. 


failures, students incapable of profiting 


III 
Scores ON Four ApTiTrupDE TESTS AND VARIOUS GRADUATE FINAL 
MINNESOTA 
Aptitude Tests 
Education Mathematics English 

r N r N Ir N I 
10 9 no a) S 9 \ 
28 ye) 38 MM) ) af) 
$4 9 1G i) 0 9 1S 
38 59 0 9 5 9 
16 i) 6 9 i) S 
35 24 42 23 D2 24 OG 
36 23 D4 yy 21 23 17 
oo 24 i4 20 1D 24 14 
D4 24 OT ae 0 24 at 
0 23 56 22 6 2 18 


4. The chief value of the 


enable staff members to identify superior stu 


tests is that they 


dents immediately upon entrance to the gradu 
ate school, thus enabling them to give appro 
priate counsel and encouragement. 


WALTER W. CooK 
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BIRKELAND, JORGEN. Microbiology and Man. Pp. 
x +478. Illustrated. KF. S. Crofts. 1942. 
$4.00. 


An account of the diverse properties and charac 
teristics of microorganisms, a description of the vari 
ous tools and techniques for their handling, and an 
inquiry into their subtle relationships to everyday 


life. 
e 
BovéE, ARTHUR GIBBON, and AUREA GUINNARD. 
L’Ombre—A Second French Reader. Pp. xvii 4 
223. Maemillan. 1942. $1.40. 


The story, an adaptation of a popular French novel, 
is the second of a new series of French readers, the 
purpose of which is to make the French language 
familiar to American pupils and to teach, through 
such a medium, the life, customs and culture of the 
people of France. 

e 


MAXWELL S. 
America in a World at 
Silver Burdett. 


STEWART, and 
War. 
1942. 


BRowN, WILLIAM B., 
WALTER FE. MYER. 
Pp. vii + 328. Illustrated. 
$1.80. 














A textbook for high-school pupils, which includes a 
discussion of the political and economic factors be 
hind the present international struggle, with em 
phasis on the responsibility of the individual to him- 
elf, his community, and his nation in times of peace 
ind war 

e 

( BY, HENRY SEIDEL, JOHN BAKER OPDYCKE, and 
MARGARET GILLUS Extending Good English (A 
Modern English Course, Book 2 Pp, xvii + 462, 
Illustrated Maemillan, 1942. $1.48, 
rie emphasis of this tenth-grade book is on the ap 
preciation of language as a mean of expression 
Writing letters, talking with one’s friends, reading 
thoughtfully haring ideas, relating personal ex 
perience summarizing the thought of others, and 
extending one vocabularly are stressed 

& 

CAROSELLI, PHILIP J. Guidance in Occupations. 
Pp. "7. The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. 1942, $1.50. 

How to choose, prepare for, and successfully enter 
upon one's life work 
os 

DESPERT, J. LOUISI Preliminary Report on Chil- 

ren’s Reactions to the War Including a Critical 


Survey of the Literature. Pp. 10. From the 
New York Hospital and the Department of Psy 
chiatry, Cornell University, Medical College, New 


York. 1942. 
Copy may be obtained from Dr. Despert, the New 
York Hospital, 525 East GSth St., New York 
e 
Du» R. CLARENCE P., and JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


Vanpower Planning for Victory Bureau of Edu- 


cational Research Monograph Series, No. 2). 
Pp. 53. Multilithed Louisiana State Univer 
sity 1942, 10¢. 

. 

EDMONSON, JAMES B., and ARTHUR DONDINEAU. 
Problems and Tests in Civics. Pp. v +148. Mae 
millan, 1942. 606. 

A workbook containing 109 problems and 42 tests 
for students 
” 


HAMLIN, JOHN Flying Horses—A Story of the 
Merry-Go-Round. Pp. 254. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippineott, East Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, 1942. $2.25. 

The story of how the flying 
America and of the boy whose 
sulted in many a gay ride for other 


horses first came to 
love for a pony re- 
children. 

e 


Industry’s War Production. Pp. 38. 
NAM, 14 West 49th St., New York. 1942. 
Factual reports by ‘‘top-flight newspaper correspon- 
dents based on a tour of 64 plants in 20 cities and 
13 States ie 


Illustrated. 


IKXAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT. Modern Languages 
for Modern Schools (MeGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 





cation Pp. xviii + 525 MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine, 1942, 50. 
The aim of this book is to discuss a reconstructed 


supporting ideology for the teaching of modern for- 
eign languages, literatures, and cultures in American 
education The approach is not that of teaching 
foreign languages to students, but of helping young 
people to grow in ability to use a foreign language 
for worthy life purposes Thus, emphasis is placed 
on the sociological and psychological foundations of 
language-learning, toward the development of a crea- 
tive conception of the nature and function of langu 
age in human life and of ways and means of trans 
lating this conception into action 
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LALEGER, GRACE ELIZABETH. The Vocational In- 
terests of High School Girls—As Inventoried by 
the Strong and Manson Blanks. Pp. vi+102. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1942. $1.60. 

A study of the vocational interests of 900 high-school 
girls as measured by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and the Manson Occupational Interest Blank 


for Women Results of the measures are compared 
with the girls’ own statements of occupational 
choice, with their intelligence, and with their eco- 


nomic status A Ph.D. dissertation. 


Muzumpar, Haripas T. The United Nations of 
the World—A Treatise on How to Win the Peace, 
Pp. 288. Universal Publishing Company, 20 






Vesey St., New York. 1942. $2.50. 

Dr. Muzumdar, Hindi scholar and _ sociologist, 
friend and biographer of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
world citizen, discusses international problems em 


bracing the Americas and the promise of the New 
World, Asia and its message of Soul Force, Australia 
and Africa which are destined to be tomorrow's 
danger zones, and ‘‘Kurope, the troublesome little 
continent of ‘eternal war.’ ”’ 


OGILVIE, MARDEL. 
Speech Defects. 
tions, Teachers 
1942. $3.25. 
The purpose of this Ph.D. dissertation is to lay the 
groundwork for a clarification and systematization 
of the terminology of speech defects, so summarized 
that their similarities and dissimilarities are readily 
apparent, 


Terminology and Definitions of 
Pp. 300. Bureau of Publica- 
College, Columbia University. 


REMMERS, H. H. (editor). ‘‘Further Studies in 
Attitudes, Series V,’’ Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion, XLV. Pp. 67. The Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University. 1942. 
Including “The Measurement of Home Environment 
and Its Relationship with Certain Other Variables,” 
W. A. Kerr; “Effects of the Attitudes of High-School 


Teachers of Social Studies upon the Attitudes of 
Their Pupils,” H. M. Mason. 
e 
SuPER, DONALD E. The Dynamics of Vocational 
Adjustment. Pp. xiii+286. Harper. 1942. 


$3.00. 

This book considers the total social setting in which 
vocational adjustments take place, analyzes the indi- 
vidual psychological factors involved, and, on a basis 
of an understanding of these factors, discusses the 
function and the necessary procedures of vocational 
guidance. 

& 


Teachers as Learners—A Group Experience in Com- 
munity Study. Pp. 21. Published by the State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 1942. 

This account of a faculty adventure is offered to 


help the staff of the college to evaluate its own 
process and to stimulate other groups. 
s 
WATSON, GOODWIN (editor). Civilian Morale. 


Second Yearbook of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. Pp. xii+463. 
Published for Reynal and Hitchcock by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1942. $3.50. 

Nineteen comprehensive and important reports by 
such contributors as Gordon W. Allport, Thomas 


French, Lois Barclay Murphy, S. S. Sargent, and 
Goodwin Watson, which “tell America what scien- 
tific investigation of morale has thus far demon- 


strated.” Although research on this topic is still 
unfinished, it is hoped that the book may stimulate 
more and better studies of morale. 











